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» Sester’s Picnic. 
‘Pp 
ired A Connoisseur in Art.—A down-easter strayed into the 
square in front of the City Hall, yesterday morning, and 
planted his brogans firmly in front of the bronze statue 
6 of Franklin, looking upward to the benignant face of the 
old philosopher with great apparent interest. 
a » ‘* What ole feller’s likeness is that?” asked he ofa 
y-stan) der. 
I “That, sir, is a statue of Benjamin Franklin.” 
“ Statew of Franklin, eb! wali I’ve read all about him. | 





Putty good ole feller in his way. Never fit much in the 
revelushun, but was great on soft sodderin the French. 
But I say, yeou! how darned yellar he is !"’— Herald. 
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‘“‘Mither! mither! What have you done?” said a lit- 
W | tle newsboy to a greenhorn who had just tied his horse 
e pA spruce pole, as he thought, on Third Street, Phila- 
uphia, 
6 


“Done!” said the fellow, ‘‘what do you mean? I 
haint been doin’ nothin’, as { knows on!”’ 





























eS 
in “ ey yeth you have, thir; you’ve hitched your hoth SSW 
ly to the magnetic telegraph, aud ~ be in New York in N EWS. 
less than two minutes, if you don’t look out.”’ ay 
ce ‘The man untied bis horse with nervous anxiety, and 
jumping into his wagon drove hastily down the street. 
i TO THE SUSPENSHIN BRIDGE, NIAGARY RIVER. 
oF Anormous structur! Whar, Ide like to know, 
rs Did the construckturs stand as bilt this rode 
Kite throo the air? Say, gentle mews, 
y Wot had they to hold on to! But, alass 
ul. wer Mews Bes suiin, 01 seresiam, 
ot boyed em up! nashin, tlored, 00 PER ANNUM 
0188. Kant get the hang of it! NUMBER 22 ; 5 TER {$3 ; 
A They it now, ” ) M. M. BALLOU, { WINTER STREET. BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1857. MS,{ 4 CENTS SINGLE. 
They did it in balloons! 
re ~ 











sd The French excel all nations » studied whe gpa oe _ 
od give us a Yankee for the unintentional kin 

ss New York tarmer writes as follows toa “tistingt 

re | scieutitic agricuiturist, to whom he felt under obligations 


Entered according to Act of Congreas,in the ras 1857, 
by M. M. Batiov, in the Clerk’s oh aay of the 


Caramba! What kind of flesh is this?” The 





for introducing a variety of swine. Brera last question had reference to Monon, upon whom 
e. ted Sir: 1 went, yesterday, to the fair at M——, 4 ee the attention of Dawson had become fixed. 
ze I found several pigs of your species; there was a great . . : son 9)? 
Variety of beasts, aud 1 was astonished at not seeing you “Ts this barbarian of your nation ?”’ asked the 
le- | there! THE 
ws 








priestess, looking haughtily at the trapper. 

“He is rough in exterior, but not rough at 
heart,” replied Philip. 

“ Santa Maria! How she flashes at me with her 
eyes!’ exclaimed Dave, retreating a pace. 
“Some great princess in distress, I reckon. No 
offence, I hope, mum ?” 

The priestess made no answer. 

“ Perhaps your royal highness can’t understand 
plain English; but you’ve on’y to choose what 
kind of lingo is most nateral to ye, for I talk all 


A correspondent informs us that a fertile genius, a 
ud | musico-mechanic, has invented a washing machine which 
68 periorms several. favorite airs, during the operation of 


several’ von Mountain of Golds: 


and | # usefal projection; as the person so occupied may be — 


charmed by @ succession of harmonious svunds; and a THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ivi, | sense of labor througn & repetition of ‘' water parted 
ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


_— from the sea,” may be relieved by ‘My Chloe's leit me 
Inte’ che | Ss ese,” any y “My 
rin Jee 8. ke a es FCS OS 
who The mayor of a bh town hb up in Min- 
nesvuta, holds forth in the following glowing strain in bis 
inaugural: * ‘he growth of our city bas been astound- 
ing w ali human calculations. They staggers belief, and 
the thoughts mount up to glory and vocilerate halie,ujab 
assi it, they &¢ the suriuefic pauorama of the butterfly brilliancy of 








BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
to enter the anewnnnnanennnte 





the future hervaiter of the time to come by and by 10 8 [contINvED.] kind of languages, mum; and the few airthly 
w, and heard | tew years from heuve, We must make ample provision things that isn’t known to me, never’ll be any 
= deal for the time, or bust. 
b CORRES Was : See een CHAPTER XIV. | benefit to ye, my lady. Catamounts! don’t go 
_— the a At an excursion the members were ferried from the MONON for to do that ag’in!”” 
piece nm Steamer to the shore in bowt loads. A popular clergy- » | The last exclamation was occasioned by an- 
sound: om | "abr noted for bis obesity, had got into oneuf the boats, SreveRat days of confinement to the hut fol- | : ; , nti : 
and & reverend brother seemed reluctant to follow, lest ah ‘ F other imperious flash from Monon’s beautiful 
last | or | tne boat suould be overioaaed. lowed Philip’s imprudent wanderings, during | 


** Vomne away,’’ said he in the boat, ‘‘ there is still room 
for you and no danger, provided you have none of your 
om < Sermons with you.’’ 


eyes. Despite his native hardihood, Dawson 
was awed and thrown into confusion. He fell 


which time his mind was continually reverting 
to the vivid and extraordinary description that 


ORR 


Pablo had given of the Priestess of the Sun. 


back two or three steps further, and stared at 

















There is no need of stealing an umbrella—they can be * : a Monon with great interest. 
wr. got without. ake your staud in doorway | bu a rainy In a temporary gpa that ensued, va hoe “Tn the female line, I’ve never seen nothin’ 
ww | mice sila articie, wep out and say to tun air, 1 beg neal ed ve signet Madden Srinath equal to it,” he presently added, in an under- 
aa ; your pardon—you have my vasbesiie. 4 in nine enews transformed into the fair enthusiast described by pon 
oF blo tet ten bi ill tenth ° da . ? fe 
ot x Know it was not you be —“—“<= Francisca’s son. an sti. Janguage of ipo “Brave stranger,” said the priestess to Philip, 
j See hanes = —" ns yes ns eae . yr eter “Tam strong enough to sit upon my horse. I 
kia ERD A FAMILY WHIM. the inaction je gr by illness increased rather will mount and resume my way.” 
do tainees tenn Sn Coemtshig ves csuaien’vo ven, “aaa are d as to be abl War Pape ed ghee cron lhe 
Save iu marriage but poate an P Pages he sanhyeon peng pad bi nes on feminine bit of human natur’ was,” interposed 
- ind him,” says Kate, ** ‘tis a family w! A ride, he moun m 5 m ‘ 
yes uF § in | iis tather agreed ly with him 4 ¥ : : Dawson, making a hurried and earnest gesture 
vally, dend leaves ‘That ne never cao at ali!” and rode sgenge 3 nye ing hana bane to Philip. 
Serres yw eenerrsies ee ee ee ee PHILIP PROTECTING THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. The priestess was discomposed and troubled 
1888 Jemmy ked to his her that old Mrs. going at a slow pace, half forgetful of his pur- - " 
ints | Cranshaw had the appearance of a person with one toot d the lapse of time, the night surprised © by this confident assertion. 
‘uis- | ' the grave! pose and tl Pp e, at rp » . : ‘ . nel | She ch h line: Girma a toa “Senor, do you indeed propose to efface the 
(2) Well, really, upon my word,” said the antique lady, his meditations and admonished him of the length | unfortunate female as fast as possible; but the | ishment. Having said but little of the person e closed her rosy lips firmly, and struggled to brance of your bravery by detaini a 
fine me ay gut 1 noticed that she walked @ leecie lame, of his reveries. Confident that he was near the | accident had given the pursuer so much advan- | of our soldier, we ought in this place to remark | maintain that calmness which usually rested up- aie Zi ry 4 rhe ws d pe howl 
Taso = isa cousin to Mrs. Partington. hamlet, he pursued his way, anxious again to be- | tage that he was already within gun-shot. He | that he was what the world calls handsome—and | on her like a garment. =" you, harbor not so base s he - 
ween eee eens hold the fires of the estufa gleaming up through | levelled his rifle and fired, but his hand was un- | the verdict of the world was, in this case, just. “It is sacrilege,” she rejoined, speaking slow- | “Don’t speak, mister, don’t speak,” said 
pone ifa g ig up 8 ; i ‘ i thrusting himself be th 
ry The wind “ se ascii the darkness. He had commenced the ascent of | steady, and the leaden messenger sped false to The moon, as we have observed, being newly | ly and with effort, “to liken one who is but dust Derk resting himes tween the parties. 
iy -/: ‘the dust it ew,” the mountain when he was joined by Pablo, who | its purpose. The Indian slackened his pace a | risen and shining pleasantly upon the parties, and ashes to that imperishable essence that gives | “ Yes, mighty age = added, bowing gro- 
y to aw ith vad partioular th a had left the canada at early morning. little, and seeing but one man, with an unloaded | rendered distinct the features of each. For a | life toa universe. Young stranger, the heart of tesquely to Monon, you're 8 captive, and a 
ofa Aud chicken Coops “T feared, senor, that you might venture here | rifle, to oppose him, whooped wildly and contin- | moment they gazed at each other in mute won- Monon is closed to flattery; she cannot be | king’s ransom couldn’t bring so much as a hair 
aera alone,” he said. ‘‘ But,” he added, significantly, | ued his course. der. For one who lived so much in the ideal as | deceived.” of your wacommnen head. I’ve seen everything 
La eae “there are safer places for a lonely loiterer than The two reached the scene of the disaster at | Monon, the noble face of Malford had an interest “Deceived! Fair idolater, you do me some! worth seein’, nam, but I never — anything up 
ways Pl pov ste mae of Paper a Poo espe this.” the same moment. The savage threw himself | not readily described. It was to her not unlike | A thought of Genevra Duverney flashed | to you in the line of female. Don’t be so flur- Tt 
asts Observing that be bad hoch pecs lien the siti, — “Thanks for your friendliness ; but I am well | from his horse with a yellof defiance; while | the faces she had seen in the mystic reveries in | across the horizon of the soldier’s memory. Was ried like, for you shall come to no harm while i 
ev: v . : : . * . * ’ ry ” 
lost “h think,” ’ replied his fread, ° yeu BeiGIA oa call bleh armed, you perceive,” replied Philip. Malford placed himself between the fallen female | which such a portion of her life had passed. His | he growing false to his first love? Was he in- ~— Dawson's got the pluck for a skrimmage. 
‘out | Peppercaster.” “ Senor Malford, sit down beside me here. I | —who was rendered unconscious by the shock— | youthfulness, ingenuousness, and lofty cast of | deed recreant to what he firmly believed to be a caged ep ge = free to Ai 
—e inki ir ladi i i i d her active imagination. | life-long passion? He closed his dazzled eyes to | Whither you will,” sai ilip, anxious to relieve ! 
A uewly arrived John Chinaman, in Shasta, California have been thinking of those fair ladies of Santa | and the aggressor, who instantly aimed a blow | countenance, impresse agi ig Pp ey ' 
a ueshaeu ae and finding it very wed Maria, of whom you told me a few days ago. | at him with his tomahawk, which he received up- | She averted her eyes with a burning blush. The shut out the bewildering vision before him, and i of Monon. — i 
found that it bad dimigpaaieor aun forthwith accused the Did you remark that when you spoke of the rob- | on the barrel of his rifle. dark, rich blood threatened to burst through the instantly opened them to be dazzled again. é Priestess, did you call her ? orted Dawson, 5 
Er peg neigabornood of larceny. A general row bers’ cave and the secret passage, that my mother [SEE ENGRAVING.] — ety —— vi = Pcie ape : Pe ve scp _ said, presently, “if you be : bi cg rt Mer ! = Arba a 
OTBe Pw eee eee es rew very pale ?” The first clash of steel aroused the female to ilip’s senses were drunken wi! auty to such | in long ai a 6 t " 
ings An exchange in speaking of the preparations for a flr . “Fy pa oar that she was much agitated,” an- | sensibility; she unclosed her eyes with a sigh, | an extent that his thoughts went staggering this “Despised race,” added Monon, quietly. “ secret : betes + aa _ 
ato ® | in the neighborhood, says one of its townsmen * is swered Philip. and beheld the combat with trembling interest, | way and that, in chaotic bewilderment. The “Something like that was in my mind, I con- Re, wae arisen to her feet, u a 
paring a Som Of numerous size for the col gr tond : secon “ Since i time, mi armigo, she has been un- | though too weak to arise to aid the unexpected | loved idea of Genevra Duverney was swept from | fess. Indeed I find it difficult to believe that you —2 ome, and grew deadly pale. 
ph mate — os {ie approaching at oll Our co- happy. To-morrow you will be able to travel.” | champion who was doing battle for her. his present remembrance, by a single stroke of | are of that people, for their physical and mental begeep —} Dave, planting the batt 
— Shaeanun Se CR “To resume the search for the unfortunate Foiled in his intention, the Indian resumed the | the wondrous eyes of Monon. ; degeneracy is— ee of his rifle firmly upon the ground, my speaking 
ped HOW TO MULTIPLY A SHIRT. maidens I am ready to start this moment. Your | attack with more wariness, jumping from side to “Maiden,” he stammered, with much more em- “Say it not! It is insulting to them and to — — psn gethy he a command, 
when | One day as Rags, whose cup of poverty was 9m language leads me to hope that you have made | side to avoid the blows of Philip and find an op- | barrassment than when he first spoke, “at your | me. No,no! Do not wound me there ! But teli us secret, and you shall go on your 
an, aug in oe thd iL cod beuen —— some discoveries respecting them ; if so, do not | portunity to end the fight by a single stroke; but | feet lies the savage from whom you fled.” I will solve some of your doubts. Iwas instruct- | Way ushermed ; refuse, and you go not again to 
Said—" if "us washed again twill wash in two!” keep me in suspense. Why was your mother | the latter was too guarded and agile to allow “It was bravely done!” replied Monon, with | ed by one learned in the knowledge of books and | your people. f ‘ 
‘ ! cried i P pester y 7 ‘ “ i ” “Rude man,” answered Monon, in a v 
antesal ep aa “then pee t, pray, good cousin, agitated when I spoke of the cavern and the se- | his opponent such a chance—and presently, by a enthusiasm. ‘I thank you, bold white stranger, | peoples. Tet that suffice. } ad dey . s : » I vice : 
eRe Tis ae amr eye cret passage ?” sudden movement, thrust the muzzle of his rifle | for the help of your strong arm.” At the instant when Monon ceased speaking, | that thrilled him, “ you now me not! The cru- ' 
nage’ Prince Metternich once requested the autograph of “ Your last question you shall ask my mother; | against his face with such violence that he fell “Might I ask if you came alone to these | Philip saw a figure rise up in the valley not far ellest torture that human legenesy can invent, i 
e, a8 q y' A ” A A is fi ll not tear fi kee the secret 
1 the Fong be pa ae B pear eg Ago Aertel and in regard to discoveries, time will show. It | backward to the ground, where a heavy blow up- | mountain passes ? queried Philip. from where they were seated. This figure as wil - rom my keeping the you 
of twenty bottles of Jobanuisberg, for which 1 return is always wise to be moderate in our hopes and | on his head ended the struggle. “ Not alone, young warrior ; but my attendants | sumed a defiant attitude, and made the following am - 
infiuite, range ager gre arid tan in retura fears. Feverish hope or depressing fear is alike The victor now had time to attend to the un- ~ a in my peti or —— bys ire = a . i Para Ppp 4 jo — pretty body is in my i 
NAR R RR SER eS to be dreaded. Let us temper our expectations | known whom he had befriended. The wild | of my orse saved me ; for e not broug! y name’s Dave Dawson. ; m fall o — . ; § 
pre MARBLEHEAD RHYMES. with suitable distrust, and assuage our anxieties | thought that it was, perhaps, one of the ladies of | me to this spot, I should have shared the fate of | Choctaw, and other languages. I’ve been every- No,no! I throw myself upon the protection 


f the Wicked Bill Urrson 


by a humble trust in Providence.” 
For his hard hurt 


Santa Maria, which had, at first, obtruded upon | my three warriors.” where, and seen everything, and know all that’s | of the brave stranger!” cried Monon, pressing 








3 and ‘Was tacred and Seathared “Good youth, your philosophy is excellent, | his mind, was quickly dispelled; for the moon, Philip assisted Monon to arise, but, being too worth knowin’. Im ready for a scratch, ecram- pnd 4 —— boos Pam a was out- 
And rode in a cure. doubtless, but will hardly do for lovers,” an- | which now shone brightly, revealed to him a face | weak to mount her horse, which, faithful to its | ble or skrimmage ; so if you’re one of them ’tar- | § pore Rew Saerng Oe, 

—_—— — swered Philip, with a dubious motion of the of ravishing beauty that he had never before | noble instincts, was standing near, he supported | nal Copperskins, come on and meet me half “ Fear not; with me bite are safe as vat the 

4 I F NION head. seen. He raised her from the ground and sup- | her to a green bank, upon which she gracefully | way.” midst of your own people,” he said, casting a 

a ae THE FLAG 0 OUR L UNION. “In love matters, I acknowledge myself your | ported her in an easy position, observing with sank. Inavoice indicative of much solicitude for To say that Malford was omnes, will but | rebuking clance at Dawson. “ Here is your no- 


ener- The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 


pupil,” returned Pablo, playfully. ‘“ But,” he | surprise, as he held his lovely burden, that her 
—_ DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


added, more seriously, ‘I had nearly forgotten | garments were very rich, and of a style differing 


her welfare, he renewed his inquiries respecting | faintly express his feelings. 
her personal injuries—if she had received any of 


ble horse; I will assist you to mount him. 


This long established and well knewn Raspes pee 
after eleven years of 
has become @ household word” from Maine te Califor, 




















that I have business in the vicinity of yonder vil 
lage. Senor, wait my return.” 








from any it had been his fortune to see. 
“ Dar Gracias!’ murmured the unknown. 





a serious nature. In his anxiety to be of service, 
he offered, not without hesitation, his flask of 





“ Lower your rifle; it is a friend, Dave Daw- There ; he feels your weight—he is impatient to 


son !” he cried. 
“Friend! the last place,I’d thought of looking 





bear you. My male is yonder. Tell me which 
way you go, and I will attend you.” 


i Pablo gave Philip no time to question his pur- Philip could not talk Spanish very well, but | aguardiente, which she rejected, with a smile. for one. Is that a friend, too, a-sittin’ on the “T am near the end of my journey. I need 
re sein, on omer’ wis cane of te United Buateoe Ree : peter te against Soe left behind, he could understand it. He asked, in his native “Not that,” she said. “ It passes not the lips peg bank ” Ry nn hag your Gtendily = ” said Malford 
“aby Bh eheake be a weekly visitor to every American home, but, springing away with all the vigor of youth- | tongue, if she was much injured, to which she of such as I. _ Young warrior, it is full of mad- : Yes, cald Philip. ; fh mee You go to —_— oe said - - 
(> It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or fal activity, was soon out of sight and hearing. replied in the same language, though imperfectly, | ness. There is naught so pure as water that And what’s that black thing layin’ at full ‘ell me,” he ! 4 , in a lower voice, “sha 
a rp nt bn paper, with The latter was musing on this abrupt manner | that she believed herself but slightly hurt. gushes up from the earth to sparkle in the golden longi out yonder t ” beng anes again eiariea tal 
~_ oie} Qerenky Loy one enanees pound of leave-taking, when he heard the distant clatter “I am greatly at a loss,” said Philip, “to | sun.” ; es : It's what you'd call the body of a Copper- No, said Monon, my *s this world I 
mae coaenne via ita tabs capers royal pees. ee of hoofs, which rapidly drew nearer and seemed | know whom I have the good luck to serve, and “Tt is marvellous,” observed Philip, thought- ane ; : 2 doubt if we meet again. 
, have crit LE ge Be dag See Rome, | stories of the to be coming up the valley, toward which Philip | to what people she belongs ?” fully, ‘that I should meet one like you in these ‘ Your work, I s’pose, mister ? Philip sighed. mPa 
> It is carefully edi edived by M. M. Ballou, who has immediately di ted and ran, impelled by a “One but slightly esteemed by your nation,” | savage ranges. Whence came your pure Span- Philip replied affirmatively. a “ This meeting and eg t - lovely maid- 
wee fe couteian tn Vo hace wet tied ond covoly inter- strong curiosity to know who rode so furiously at | she answered, in Spanish. ish, your knowledge of my own language, and of az might a-known it ’thout askin’,” quoth on, bs our first and last; I would it were not 
esting not one vulgar word or line such an hour. He reached the valley in time to “You but increase my curiosity,” returned | other matters of which I might naturally expect | Dave, with asigh. “I hope to goodness,” he add- | 80’ ace 
. = Mat.) eumbers omen ito regular contributors the see a large, black horse, bearing a female figure | Philip. to find you ignorant? And, last of all, whence | ed, “ that your mother never’l! know what you’ve : > is greny-3 nse a det 
juava PL Pld pecan penile] rey awe upon its back, thundering over the rough way “ You are an American, if your speech can be | comes your wondrous beauty ?” : rs ap and done! ay oe Love is a a “9 “om : c ill you 
(> It is acknowledged that the influence of such with the speed of the wind. While he was | trusted, and the Americans hold the Montezumas “ Know, senor,” answered Monon, with digni- What have I done? Philip inquired, rather | not sometimes t ink o marican youth 
® paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. aad ri he | in contempt.” ty, “that I cannot hear the words of flattery so | alarmed at the deprecating tone of Dawson. whom you once met in these mountains ? 
(= Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- watching with wonder the swift advance of t P’ i ee h k of * “Done?” cried D: tragicall hing hi “ Presumptuous stranger,” rejoined Monon, in 
‘ee qeieing opiris, and odd io thelr ator of Kuowledgs. horse-woman, an Indian shot into sight from one “ You are of that nearly extinct race that we | pleasing to the weak of my sex. _ Among my 7 = ? hen ; tec y sone ing - nat oe ponte ie sacha ’ 
exico toni, its object being to make home happy. of the many windings of the valley, also mounted | call Aztec, but who make it their boast that they | own people there are few so audacious as to say an ra ukingly tow: body. Done a subdu — . Mee _ to 
onate (> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 80 upon a steed of strength and metal, which, being | are descendants of Montezuma ?” | what you have now said ; but, being a stranger You haven’t skulped the varmint! ee whom you speak. ‘ou would tarn myt ughts 
popular a favorite throughout the country. evidently fresher, bid fair to hold the flying party “ Cierto !” to my religion and the restraint that it imposes Malford could not refrain from sv‘!ing at the | to the things of earth. I must not listen to your 
1 subscriber, 008 Jae ee a dangerous ides: “Tcan tell you more. You worship a visible | upon my sacred office, I overlook your transgres- | earnestness of the old trapper. os words. I mast Ue and die as I am—the virgin 
d for | 4 subscribers, ‘ me 88s The black horse bounded onward, and was | deity—the brightest object that the eyeof man | sion this time.” “ When you rab out a critter of that natur’,” | bride of the sun. ae 
ame ete sending us twelve subscribers at the last near the spot where Philip stood, when, missing | can look upon. Fair stranger, you are a priest- ? Far be it from me, sweet enthusiast, to give | he continued, approaching Malford, aS you ought She gathered the flowing reins in her right 
7 thal receive the thirteenth copy gra his footing, the noble animal stumbled and came | ess of the Sun.” | offence in such a manner ; but, maiden, to me | to have a decent regard for the habits of his na- hand, waved her left slowly and gracefully to 
oun ethoens ot at the ian towess cha ee or te omiatien to his knees, casting the daring rider from her The priestess—it was Monon—turned her lu- | you are fairer than the sun. tion, and whip off his top-knet in the shake of a | Philip, and shot from the valley with the speed 
gives "eae very Saturday by seat to the ground. Malford hurried toward the | minous eyes upon Philip with undisguised aston- The face of Monon was clouded for a moment. | pig’s tail, or the winkin’ of a pair of tongs. | of an arrow. 
0. 


M. M. BALLOU, 
22 Winter Street, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
DESTRUCTION OF FRANCISCA’S HUT. 

Puitip gazed after the vanishing figure of Mo- 
non, unconscious that Dawson was regarding 
him with an expression by no means amiable. 

“Mister,” he said, in a fault-finding tone, 
“you haven’t proved yourself the friend you 
might have been. You set yourself up ag’in’ 
reason and common sense about lettin’ the gal 
go ; but fairis fair, and I didn’t quarrel with you, 
because I wasn’t in at the death, and had no 
hand in helpin’ her out of her troubles. Young- 
ster, if I’d been in your place, the pretty heathen 
never would have gone in that way.” 

“We differ in our views, my friend. But let 
us talk of something else. I am impatient to 
know how the fight with the banditti terminated. 
What happened after I fell? Where is Dick 
Crannage ?” 

“ We'll speak of that, if you want to, and dis- 
pose of the other matter afterwards. Mister, 
there’s but little to tell. We beat the robbers ; 
you and Crannage were wounded. The man 
you call Mateo spirited you away of a suddint 
with his mules, leaving me to look after Dick 
Crannage, who was ready to faint with a terrible 
slash on the shoulder. I got him out of the 
canon and built a camp for him out of harm’s 
way, and he’s doin’ well, though in an awful 
takin’ about the ladies of Santa Maria. 

“What have you been doing since? Not 
idle, I dare say ¢” 

“Idle! Dave Dawson was never idle a great 
while at a time. Mateo came back and filled 
my head full of stories about mountains of gold 
that are to be found somehow, the saints only 
know how.” 

“‘You and Mateo have been hunting for this 
wonderful treasure, doubtless ?” 

“As soon as Crannage was comfortable and 
able to help himself a little, I went with Mateo 
after the gold, and though I know more’n any 
live man, we couldn’t find ic.” 

“You have abandoned the wild pursuit, I 
suppose ?” 

“That's jes’ what I haven’t, youngster. We 
made discoveries—Mateo and I—that made us 
madder than ever to find this mighty heap of 
tin. You see, in the first place, we stumbled up- 
on the village of these mongrel Ingins that call 
themselves Montezumas, and it was by overhear- 
in’ two of ’em talkin’, that we found out they 
possessed the great secret. Since that time— 
which was only day before yesterday—we've 
watched ’em pretty close. Now if you hadn’t 
been so soft-hearted, and kept that gal, the secret 
might a been ours. It was an uncommon chance 
that you let slip, and riles me up like a duck 

ond.” 

“I would have scattered your brains upon 
these rocks, before she should have been detained 
a moment against her will!” cried Philip, with a 
tone of anger. 

Dave Dawson blew the air from his lungs in a 
long and grotesque whistle. 

“ Young man, you’ve got some pluck, which I 
like to see in fellers of your age ; and, as I have 
once said in your hearin’, I’m always ready fora 
skrimmage ; but, skulp me—if you aint a perfect 
weathercock, blowed fast this way and then that, 
jest as it happens! If I have any loose Choc- 
taw about me, you’re struck allof a heap by that 
heathen fire-worshipper. Don’t go to deny it, 
because I’ve seen all that’s worth seein’, and what 
I don’t know wouldn't be worth a straw to no- 
body. Feller, you’re dead in for it, and it'll last 
ye a yood spell !”” 

“ Nonsense, Dave!” 

“Vf I’s like common men, you might contra- 
dict me—but I aint. I’m to the mountains born. 
I can talk all languages, snuff a candle at two 
hundred yards, scream louder nor a catamount, 
whoop worse nor an Ingin, and haven’t no supe- 
rior in the line of scratchin’ and scramblin’, be- 
sides other accomplishments that you wouldnt 
mistrust, because I aint a critter that brags and 
tells all he knows and what he can do, as some 
does that I’ve seen, who haven’t a hundredth 
part of my fakilties, and can’t speak a word of 
Choctaw, or trap a beaver, or sleep without a 
blanket, or freeze or starve and not be injured by 
it. Feller, you’re in love!” 

Dawson rolled his tongue into the rather large 
cavity of his left cheek, and good-naturealy 
punched Philip in the ribs with the muzzle of 
his rifle. 

“You have forgotten Zuba, I suppose ?” re- 
torted Malford. 

“And you, youngster, have forgotten Genevra, 
and all about the ladies of Santa Maria, general- 
ly. Chap, I said you’s a weathercock, and so 
you are !” 

Philip reddened to the eyes. He felt conscious- 
ly guilty, and open to this charge. The strange 
beauty of Monon had nearly swept the image of 
Genevra from his heart. He remembered her 
loveliness, and he remembered also her scorn— 
but the dazzling form of the priestess was be 
tween him and her, and he had neither the power 
nor the will to thrust it hence. Genevra was 
haughty and cold, and seemed unconscious of 
his merits; while Monon, though proud and 
queenly, appeared not insensible to his admira- 
tion uor blind to his personal advantages. His 
mind was agitated and tempest-tossed by this 
new passion. 

“ Youngster, I can’t blame ye much for bein’ 
dazzled ; and I wouldn’t mind merryin’ sich my- 
self,” added Dawson, soothingly. 

« El diablo!’ exclaimed Malford, provoked by 
what he considered the cool audacity of the 
trapper. 

Pablo’s returning steps were now heard, and 
he soon joined the parties. Together they pro- 
ceeded toward Francisca’s hut. As they ap 
proached, they looked in vain for the hut. A 
few smouldering brands marked the spot where 
it had stood 

Pablo gazed at the ruins in mute consternation. 

“An enemy hath done it,” said Philip. 

“it’s not what I should call the work of a 
friend,”” said Dave. 

“This poor hut is nothing; but my mother is 
everythinz !”’ exclaimed Pablo, passionately. 

“ Amigo mio,” said Philip, taking his hand, 
“ealm your fears. Your mother may be un- 
harmed, and at no great distance either.” 





| words. 





“T know not! I know not! O, she was the 
best and dearest of mothers!” added Pablo, af- 
fected deeply. 

“Individual,” said Dawson, slapping Pablo 
roughly upon the back, “don’t be a woman— 
though to love your nateral born mother isn’t no 
discredit to ye. If the Redskins have done this, 
we'll track ’em and take our revenge.” 

“Yes; we'll trail them at once. Dawson, you 
are keen as a hound at an Indian scent. Look 
about and see what you can find.” 

“ The ground hereabouts has been trodden too 
much by other feet to make it an easy job to pick 
out an Ingin footmark, especially if the critter 
was shy, and knew what he’s about.” 

Dawson passed round the ruins of the hut 
several times, widening the circumference of the 
circles each time, and finally averred that he 
found no signs to throw light upon the subject 

By tacit agreement the parties separated, each 
going in a different diection. Philip crossed 
the little brook of which mention has been made, 
and slowly continued his way toward the outlet 
of the canada, which he had nearly reached 
when he was suddenly assaulted by assailants 
who appeared to spring up from the ground be- 
neath his feet. He was overborne in an instant, 
thrown upon his face, and his hands tied firmly 
at his back. He struggled with all his strength 
to recover his lost liberty, but in vain; had he 
been endowed with the strength of six ordinary 
men, he could not have shaken off his swarming 
foes. His hands were secured, his eyes were 
bandaged in a manner so effectual as to exclude 
every ray of light, when he was lifted from the 
ground and placed upon a horse, to which he was 
bound with hair ropes encircling his ankles tight- 
ly and passing under the horse’s belly. Finding 
resistance useless, he ceased to struggle against 
fate, and yielded passively to his unknown 
enemies. 

Very soon his horse was put in motion, and he 
moved off he knew not whither, escorted—as he 
knew by the clattering of hoofs—by a party of 
horsemen. This march continued many hours, 
Philip suffering much from the rigor of the cords 
upon his limbs, and from hunger and thirst. 
After what appeared to him a very long period 
of time, his unseen conductors halted, unband- 
aged his eyes, and took him from the horse. 

The sun was high in the heavens, shining 
brilliantly upon a plain of vast extent. His first 
impulse was to examine his captors. He was 
not a little astonished to perceive that they dif- 
fered from any of the Indian tribes that he had 
seen. Their style of dress was also essentially 
diffe , and her bered precisely like that 
worn by the Indian that Pablo had watched 
with such wariness and patience. The truth at 
once flashed into his mind. He was in the power 
of that strange people who gloried in the name 
of Montezuma. 

They placed food before him, but were deaf to 
his questionings, as they had been hitherto, mak- 
ing menacing gestures with their daggers at every 
interrogatory. In stature they were small, their 
eyes black and piercing, and their expression 
restless and uneasy. 

Having allowed the tired horses to feed for an 
hour, the march was resumed in the same order 
as before ; nor did it cease till long after dark the 
ensuing night, when Philip was again lifted from 
the saddle, and with his eyes still bandaged and 
his hands yet bound, was led he knew not whith- 
er. He was made to descend a long flight of 
steps down a narrow passage, and felt himself in 
a damp and chilling atmosphere. That he was 
under the surface of the earth he could not doubt ; 
the cold and reeking air would have satisfied him 
of that without other conspiring circumstances. 
If fora moment Philip faltered, the point of a 
dagger proved an imperative prompter to his 
movements. When he had been roughly pushed 
this way and that for some ten minutes, and 
trodden various labyrinths, his mysterious jour- 
ney was brought to an end. His hands were 
freed from the painful restraint of the dariat ; he 
tore the bandages from his eyes, and found him- 
self alone, the occupant of a dungeon of most 
dismal aspect. A torch thrust into a metallic 
becket illuminated this tomb-like and awful 
place. 

The young man gazed about him with a shud- 
der of horror. To him it seemed that he was 
buried alive, and should never more behold the 
golden rays of the sun. He was stunned and 
stupified by a crushing sense of helplessness and 
the extent of his misfortunes. The sudden on- 
set, the rapid journey, the unaccountable secrecy 
of the whole, the grim and naked walls, all con- 
spired to fill him with vague and terrible appre- 
hensions. He cast himself upon the humid 
floor, and yielded to the pressure of despair. He 
thought of Genevra and of Monon—of the first 
with something of the olden glow, but of the 
latter with the full force of a newly awakened 
passion. Yes, even in that despairing hour the 
young dtagoon could not forget Genevra, or 
cease to think of the dazzling beauty of Monon 





—so tenacious is the human heart of its tender 
memories. 





CHAPTER XVL 
THE CHAMBER OF THE SACRED ROBES, 

Ir is time that we should return to the fortunes 
of the ladies of Santa Maria, whom we left in 
the secret vaults of the Casa Montezuma. 

Zuba held the glittering steel a moment before 
the eyes of the priestess. 

“ Strike !’’ she said, with more calmness than 
seemed possible under circumstances so thrilling. 
“Strike! The blow will give me rest. The 
heart of Monon is weary with the struggle of 
life—with the struggle between duty and human 
inclination. 


iuto the eternal element of light 


The tableau in the vault was now most impres- 





sive. ie ladies of Santa Maria were mute 
with a feelitig that could find no expression in 


Were there sach a thing as living with- 





Strike, girl, that I may be absorbed | 


out respiration, we might say that they ceased to | 


breathe, so thrilling was the scene of the passing | 


moment. 
“Girl,”’ resumed Monon, “I have done my 


best, according to the knowledge I possess. If | 


I have erred, it is because my early education 
was basedinerror. Girl, it is said that there are 


| 


wondrous inventions among the race to which 
your mistress belongs ; but I know not that these 
things prove their religion true. But I have 
done; my voice will now be forever mute. 
Send thy burning chariot for the soul of Monon, 
O, Sun!” 

The priestess drew her jewelled robe from her 
bosom, and, murmuring a prayer to her deity, 
resigned herself to the stroke of the uplifted 
steel, which suddenly flashed higher up into the 
air, and was descending like lightning, when Ge- 
nevra threw herself upon Monon and received 
the blow in her white arm. A purple jet dyed 
the golden garments of the priestess. 

“Are you mad, my mistress?” cried Zuba. 
“Would you exchange life for death—torture for 
happiness? Away with this weakness! Let me 
strike her to the heart, and together we will 


escape.” 
“Tecannot! I cannot give this fair being to 
death. Iwill incur all risks—I will dare the 


worst to save this misguided girl,” answered Ge- 
nevra, with touching earnestness. 

“You can dispose of your own life as you 
please, but not of the lives of others. Silence, 
come and take away this weak woman.” 

Silence did not move. 

“O, Santo Dios! The precious moments are 
flying. Slave—idiot! do you hear me? Tear 
her away, that I may finish the work !” 

“Against her life I will never raise my hand,” 
answered Silence. ‘Till I betrayed her she 
treated me with kindness, and that kindness I 
will remember.” 

“Twice a fool! But I will not be thwarted ; 
these strong arms shall do all.” 

With her indomitable will and energy, and a 
strength that was resistless in that moment of 
excitement, Zuba thrust Genevra from the priest- 
ess, and would soon have accomplished her fell 
purpose, had not her arm been suddenly arrested. 
It was the hand of Altamaha that held the re- 
lentless arm of the half-breed. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed. 
speak !”” 

“Lost!” said Zuba, and the dagger fell from 
her grasp. 

The priestess arose to her feet, and pointing to 
Genevra, answered : 

“See you not that she bleeds? That blow 
was forme. Let me bind up the wound; then 
you shall know more of this.” 

Monon with great tenderness wrapped the rich 
banda about Genevra’s ded arm and checked 
the flow of blood. When she had performed 
this friendly office, she turned to Altamaha and 
said quietly, asif nothing unusual had happened : 
“ Conduct us to the Chamber of the Sun.” 

The chieftain obeyed this mandate in stately 
silence. In a short time the parties, with the ex- 
ception of the slave-girl, who had stolen from the 
vauit while the priestess was attending to Genev- 
ra’s wound, were in the mystic apartment which 
the ladies of Santa Maria had left, not long 
since, buoyed up in spirit by the vain hope of 
escape. 


“Monon, 





Zuba sat down beside the altar, sullen and de- 
fiant. Dolores and Ernestine, trembling with 
fear and disappointment, were glad to seat them- 
selves near her, to recover, as best they might, 
their composure; while Genevra, supported by 
Monon, was led to a couch of soft skins, upon 
which she was bidden to recline. Then the 
priestess, motioning Altamaha to follow, left the 
ancient chamber of rites and ordeals, most of 
which have passed from the knowledge of the 
present generation of men. He pursued her 
light footsteps with the same dignified silence 
that he had imposed upon himself from the first. 

She stopped, at length, before a curiously 
wrought door, which she opened. Upon the aged 
walls, suspended from silver hooks, could be 
seen garments of singular style and pattern, re- 
splendent with gold and costly ornaments—the 
robes of the priestly office. 

Altamaha paused reverently, and did not cross 
the threshold. 

“Why do you lead me to this sacred spot, 
which it is forbidden to all but your order to en- 
ter?” he asked. 

“That the spirits of those who once passed in 
and out of this consecrated spot may strengthen 
me and restore me to my purpose. Stand with- 
out and listen to me for a moment. You marvel 
at the strange scene in the lonely vaults of the 
house of Montezuma. The slave, Silence, took 
pity on these fair strangers, and essayed to save 
them by means of the secret passages of the 
casa; but I had a suspicion of her purpose and 
unmasked the attempt. I had threatened her 
with death for an offence of this kind.” 

Monon ceased speaking, and was agitated. 

“You had menaced her with death, and—you 
—you—” Altamaha hesitated, regarding the 
priestess with intense eagerness. 

“Was batiled,” she added, quickly. “No 
matter,” she went on, hurriedly ; “ let the details 
go. I had the traitress bound. But the slave 
selected to carry out my stern decree, refused to 
strike; he had once loved the girl. And now, 
great chieftain, comes the most humiliating con- 
fession of all. I—I—Monon, the chosen priest- 
ess of the Sun, faltered in my purpose, and 
showed human weakness before the maiden 
strangers.” 

Monon pressed her hands to her head and to 
her heart, as if tocalm the one and stop the fever- 
ish beatings of the other. 

“T loved—I pitied the offender; I ordered the 
slaves from my presence, and—and fell fainting 
to the ground. Forgive me, great chief.” 

Altamaha breathed more freely. The stern 
eagerness of his features relaxed; a faint yet per- 
ceptible smile broke over his lips. 


“Divine priestess,” he answered, with soft 





solemnity, “I more than forgive—I approve 
your womanly compassion. It was not the hu- | 
man that spoke through your softer impulses ; it 
was the voice of the adorable deity.” 

The hands of the priestess fell to her side in 
astonishment. She gazed at Altamaha with a 
shocked and questioning expression. 


“Nay, nay; do not let your pity for my weak- 
ness lead you a step from the stern line of duty 


Do not fear to hurl reproaches upon my shrink- 
ing and too sensitive soul. I am unfit for this 
sacred office ; take it from me and confer it upon | 





some of the daughters of your people more de- 
serving of its high responsibilities.” 


subdued voice, “when, forgetting all else, I | 


threw myself at your feet and begged you to re- 
nounce your vows and give to me that life already 
given to the sun. It was a wild, mad thonght, 
and your lofty reproofs, flashing from your di- 
ving eyes, and dropping from your unsullied lips, 
was punishment well deserved. That passion 
is not yet all conquered ; I do not yet stand upon 
its ruins. Glorious maiden, do not tempt me 
again to betray the trust of my people. Your 
holy office no other human being shall take. 
None so worthy of it as thoy. Not one of all 
the daughters of Montezuma is worthy to suc- 
ceed thee. Monon, thou wilt be the last priestess 
of thy race!” 

The voice of Altamaha was clear and prophet- 
ic in its tones; its dignified yet melancholy ac- 
cents thrilled like lightning to the soul of Mo- 
non. She sighed, and permitted the tears that 
rolled through the gateway of her eyes to pass 
down her cheeks unchecked. 

“Tt may be as thou sayest. It falls on my 
ears like tones of prophecy,” she answered. 

“Yes, thy office will pass away, and the fires 
will cease to burn on the estufu,”’ resumed Alta- 
maha. “I feel that it is thus decreed. The 
Montezumas will perish.” 

“Itis not well to indulge in such thoughts. 
Gloomy forebodings ill become us,” rejoined 
Monon, with more firmness. ‘“ We have taken 
it upon us to restore the glory of our people. 
Let us not recede. It is dangerous to hesitate. 
And yet—and yet it is painful to go on. I have 
not told thee all. Recovering from my swoon in 
the vault, the first objects I beheld were the ten- 
der eyes of the maiden whom they call Genevra. 
My head was pillowed upon her breast; her 
hands carefully supported me. 
appealed to my weakness.” 

“ Not weakness,” said Altamaha. 

“The vengeful spirit of the half-breed—they 
call her Zuba—was now aroused. She taunted 
me with my helplessness ; she held the gleaming 
dagger to my bosom. I could not wonder nor 
complain. Placed as she was, and as they a/l 
were, it was but natural. I bade her strike, and 
the steel shimmered in the torch-light. The 
maiden, Genevra, cast herself upon me, and re- 
ceived the blade in her snowy arm. Far, far 
better had it pierced my flesh and found its way 
to my heart! Dios mio! how can I slay one 
who has saved my life, and bears at this moment 
a smarting wound which should be mine ¢” 

“Jt is hard—it is hard !’’ murmured Altamaha. 

“A word more. Look at me, noble chief. 
Your eyes followed this maiden overmuch. Her 
presence—I have marked it well—subdues the 
haughtiness of your spirit. You are abstracted, 
of late. You have grown wondrously silent. 
Altamaha the chief sighs, at times, like a girl. 
Read I not your secret? Should it .be thus? 
Comports this with our solemn compact ?” 

“By the bright sun! no other would have 

dared this to me!” cried Altamaha, striking his 
broad breast with his clenched hand. “But I 
forget,” he added, in a voice of deepest sadness, 
“that thou hast a right thus to speak. Pardon 
me, priestess, and administer thy rebukes unspar- 
ingly.” 
“‘Altamaha, thou hast pitied my weakness, and 
I will pity thine. Turn thy thoughts from this 
fair creature. She is not for thee, but for thy 
glorious master who holds his dazzling court in 
yonder skies.” 

“Our people have decided upon the sacrifice 
—yet she saved my life!” 

“Ah, my friend, your words should be those 
that strengthen, and not those that undermine 
and prostrate. Dios mio! You will not help 
me to struggle with my weak human emotions !” 

“T cannot—I cannot! The beauty of this 
woman has maddened me. I have kept from her 
—I have stood aloof; but her image haunts me 
—it is more adorable than the sun.” 

“You blaspheme! Youshock me!” 

“Truth is at all times better than a falsehood. 
My soul disdains a lie. I would die for this 
pale girl they call Genevra!” Altamaha bowed 
his head upon his breast, folded his arms and 
panted like a drowning man. 

“Peerless priestess, hurl your curses upon me; 
I will bear them meekly.” 

“The blessed deity forbid that an erring instru- 
ment like me should hurl the celestial thunders !” 

“Ay de mi! You rob me of hope. To you I 
dare not elevate my eyes. You bade me cease 
my mad adoration on pain of your burning dis- 
pleasure. I bowed my head, struggled, suffered, 
partially conquered. Now you bid me forget this 
dove-eyed maiden. It is too much. 
Monon, be a woman—pity me !” 


This—this again 


Lovely 


“Leave me. 
calmer. 


I will see you when you are 
Meantime, select me three of your 
bravest warriors to attend me to the mountains. 
1 must again behold the sacred fires. I would 
know if they can indeed impart strength to the 
faltering soul. I must also make ready for 
the—” 

“Name it not—name it not! 
shall be ready to attend you.” 

“Tris well. To-morrow or the day following 
Iset out. Seek me not till I return. 
well the white strangers.” 


The warriors 


Guard 
“The journey is perilous. Shall not Alta- 
maha be your guide and protector to the distant 
village of the Montezumas 7?” 

“ You are wanted here, to encourage the weak 





— — 


ance. She pressed her white hand to her bosom, 


} and respired heavily. 
“You recall the time,” replied Altamaha, in | 


“Do I hear these infidel doubts from you ?” 
she said, sustaining her voice by her strong will. 
“Why speak you of a star or a moon or a sun? 
Can there be more than one sun? Beware! 
Tempt not those bright shafts of fire to lay you 
lifeless at my feet !” ; 

“Monon, those great nations that live far to 


| the south, and east, and across the big waters, 


have discovered that there are thousands of suns. 
The fixed stars are suns.” 

Monon’s face grew startlingly pale. She 
arose from the divan or semi-throne upon which 
she had seated herself, and tottered toward 
Altamaha. 

“Go—go!” she exclaimed, elevating her 
gleaming sceptre commandingly. “You are 
mad! You know not the cruel stabs you have 
given my faith. Was it not enongh that I 
had my own weak doubts to struggle with? 
Was it reserved for your hand to strike the deep- 
est blow? Away from my sight, that I may 
hasten to cast myself beneath the divine rays, 
and imbibe new and unfaltering faith.” 

Altamaha bowed low and reverentially to Mo- 
non, and passed sorrowfully from the threshold 
of the chamber of the sacred robes. 

Three days after this extraordinary interview, 
the priestess set out on that adventurous journey 
which resulted in a meeting with Philip Malford. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containirg 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 

————_——+ ce. —- 
WESTERN ELOQUENCE, 

Gentlemen of the jury (said a Western law- 
yer), it is with feelings of no ordinary commo- 
tion that I rise to defend my injured client from 
the attacks that have been made against his hith- 
erto unapproachable character. I feel, gentle- 
men, that though a good deal smarter than any 
of you, even the judge himself, yet I am utterly 
incompetent to present the case in that magnani- 
mous and heart rending light which its import- 
ance demands ; and I trust, gentlemen, that what- 
ever I may lack in presenting the subject, will be 
immediately made up by your own natural good 
sense and discernment, if you have got any. 

The counsel for the prosecution, gentlemen, 
will undoubtedly attempt to heave dust in your 
eyes. He will tell you that his client is pre-en.i- 
nently a man of function—that he is a man of 
undoubted and implacable veracity—that he is a 
man who would scorn to fetch av action against 
another merely to gratify his own personal corpo- 
rosity ; but, gentlemen, let me cautionate you 
how to rely upon such specious reasoning like 
this. I myself apprehend that this suit has heen 
wilfully and maliciously fetched, gentlemen, for 
the sole and only purpose of browbeating my 
client here, and in an eminent manner grinding 
the face of the poor, and I apprehend also that if 
you could but look into that man’s heart, and 
read there the motives that have impelled him to 
fetch this suit, such a picture of moral turpentine 
and heartfelt ingratitude would be brought to 
light as has never before exhibited since the Falls 
of Niagera. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make a brilliant 
appeal to the kind symmetries of your natur’, 
and see if I can’t warp your judgments a little in 
favor of my unfortunate client here, and then I 
shall fetch my arguments to a close. Here is a 
poor man, with a numerogs wife and child de- 
pending upon him for their daily bread and but- 
ter, wantonly fetched up hcre and arranged be- 
fore an intellectual jury on the charge of igao- 
miniously hooking— yes, hooking, six quarts of 
new cider. You, gentlemen, have all been 
placed in the same situation, and you know how 
to feel fur the misfortunes of my client, and I 
humbly calculate that you will not permit the 
gushings of your symperthizing hearts to be 
squenched in the bud by the surruptions and su- 
perogating arguments of my ignorant opponent 
on the other side. 

The law expressly declares, gentlemen, in the 
beautiful language of Shakspeare, that where no 
doubt exists of the guilt of the prisoner, it is 
your, duty to lean upon the side of justice, and 
fetch him in innocent. If you keep this fact in 
view in the case of my client, gentlemen, you 
will have the honor of making a friend of him 
and all his relations, and you can allers look up- 
on this occasioa and reflect with pleasure that 
you did as you have been done by ; but if, on the 


‘ other hand, you disregard this great principle of 


law, and set at naught my eloquent remarks, and 
fetch him in guilty, the silent twitches of con- 
science will follow you over every fair cornfield, 
I reckon, and my injured and down trodden client 
will be pretty apt to light on you some of these 
nights, as my cat lights on a sasser of new miik. 
—Dayton Herald. 
THE HIGHEST sTYLE OF SUICIDE, 

There is a bird called the “ Sien hon,” on the 
crown of whose head there is a beautiful scarlet 
tuft of down, or velvet skin, to which the natives 
believe the poison of a serpent it is fund of eat- 
ing determines. This downy crest is often tormed 
into a bead, and that bead is concealed in the 
ornamental pecklaces of the high officers fora 
suicidal purpose, in case of imperial displeasure, 
which (as report goes) is easily effected, by mere- 
ly touching the venomous bead with the tip of 
the tongue, when death follows instandy. Isaw 
a pair of these orni-theological curiosities at Ning- 
po; they were natives of Siam, and resembled 
the crowned crane. They were both youny, 
male aud female, nearly of a size, and had very 
long legs. ‘The head was of a most handsome 
black, forking behind, having on the crest a scar 
let skin. ‘The rest of the body is white, except 
on the secondaries of the wiugs, which were not 
red, as represented in some Chinese drawings, 
bat black, and overlapping the tail. On the em- 
broidered breast-pieces of dresses worn by the 
highest nobles of the state there is a copy of 
this singular bird, elegantly worked. <A native 
work on the ornithvlogy of China gives some 
curious and prodigious stories about this 
fowl—that it can lve 1000 years—that at 60 
years of age it can sing regularly and beautifully 
every hc of the day—that on reaching its 
1000th year it can mount trees, bat never before 






that, ete.—-VWilne’s Life in China 


approve the strong, and. punish the rebellious. | 


And now leave me to my meditations. I am 


dark within. I will seek light from its grand 
source.” 

Altamaha lingered. There was yet something 
that he wished but feared to say. He spoke, at 
length : 

“ Priestess,”"—his voice was low and searching 
—‘ I have sometimes thought (look not at me so 
steadily) that our religion is not the religion of 
Nature—that the worship of a star or a moon or 
a sun is equally false ”’ 


Altamaha’s head sunk lower upon his breast, 


| and his eyes rested upon the hem of Monon’s 


robe. 
The priestess did pot immediately answer. 
Her surprise was too great to permit free utter- 





just told me 


-— ——« . = 
SWALLOWING LIVE FROUS, 


More that forty years ago I recollect seeing 
one of my father’s reapers, Mary Inglis by name, 
swallow several live frogs. It was done to cure 
herself of some stomach complaint ( Pyrosis, or 

er-brush, I believe) ander which she was suf- 
fering. When asked what she swallowed them 
for, she replied that “there was naething better 


g 
than paddy for reddin’ ane’s puddins.” When 
eld the reptile 








she administered her remedy sh 
wo hinder feet, and bolted it over without 
ning repugnance. Mary is still alive, 

ore years of ege, inthe village of 
Can any one say whether the 
rof frogs was, to any extent, ased as 
a remeiy former times? 
naturalist, Dr. George Jc 
once told me th 
used this reme 









The late eminent 
Berwick, 
he knew individuals who had 
y- An aged acquaintance has 
that, when a yirl, employed im 
gleaning, she once saw a Highiandman swallow 
a young, living frog —Cor. Notes and (Queries. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TWICE LOST. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY ELIZARETH T. BURGESS. 


“Come, to the window, Ralph, this person 


has passed here ever so many times, and has 
not gone by once without giving such an earnest 
gaze into this room and around at each one of us, 


that my curiosity is really aroused. She has a 


little child with her, but what can a lady, and | 
she looks like one, be out this hour of the eve: | 


ning for? Her eyes, as she turns this way to- 


wards the light, have so wild an expression that 


they frighten me; here she is again, do come.” 


“ Well, you deserve to be frightened, Nell, for 


sitting there all alone by the window, instead of 
singing that song I asked for, or doing some 
thing to make yourself agreeable to your delight- 
ful brother who has been at home but a week, 


and so soon takes his departure for foreign lands, 


there to cultivate his mind, moustache and man- 


ners, and obtain by a voyage across the Adantic 


a right to alter his present, everyday sounding | 


name of Ralph M. Fiske to R. Mortimer Fiske 
You need not speak, I see you are going (0 say 
‘do stop your perpetual nonsense,’ so to show 


you how sensible I can be, I will come and look 


at some poor woman who chances to have a fan. 
cy to walk through this street once or twice, and 


look at you as she go And with these words 





the speaker leaves his easy chair, and suddenly 
snatching up a little three year olden, the priv- 
ileged youngest, who was half asleep on the sofa, 
and landing her without any leave-asking on his 


“Well, 


shoulder, goes towards the window. 


| 
now Lam here, where are the ‘eyes of fire?’ 


There is no one to be seen either coming or go 
ing. Lhalf suspect yol® of envying me of my 
comfortable position and inventing a story to 
draw me from it, so fur a punishment, down go 
curtains, good by to stargazing, and you have 
taken your last look for this evening at some 
foolish baby and more fvolish mother out for an 
evening airing. Puss (fur so they called the 
youngest) and I are in the polka mood, so ‘ come 
sit thee down’ at the piano.” Aud offering his 
arm with mock politeness, led her to the piano, 
placed a fashionable polka before her, and soon 
the two young heads that had been bending over 
their study books, were following the example of 
Ralph and little Puss, and were in the midst of 
a merry dance. 

There did seem to be an attraction about that 
house for the strange yet lady-ike looking per 
son who has traversed that street so many times. 
It was a pleasant street, aud a comfortable, hos 
pitable looking house in one of our western cities, 
but she had in that same evening passed through 
noble avenues and by more costly edifices with 
indifference. 

There is a charm to the passer-by, whether he 
hurries along, pressed by business cares, or with 
the leisurely step that hetukens abundance of time, 
in open shutters and undrawn curtains, He 
loves, as he goes by some home-like, unaspiring 
dwelling, to see its inmates aud their quiet, eve- 
ning pleasures, or to glance at the inside gaiety 
and life of some more cosily mausion, corre 
sponding in its glittering show to the outward 
magnificence ; the charm does not arise from 
gratified curiosity alone. Nor was it from curi- 
osity that this poor wanderer slackened her pace 
whenever she passed a hause open to her view, 
and scrutinized so carefully cach occupant of the 
rooms ; it was evident from her manner that she 
had sume serious object in view. She would 
occasionally speak aloud, and in unconnec ted sen 
tences, as “I broke my promise; he thought I'd 
come home to stay; they told me to bring back 


my children; but I'll uot give them my darling ; 


I am called to go; the world Lresign ;” and oth 
ers of similar import fell from her lips a» if un 
consciously. The object, wharever it was, 
reached the 


dwelling where Evdlen Fiske was sitting at the 


seemed to be gained when she 


window, and she returned again aud again to 
linger, suying, with a satistied air, “’ Lis Sike 
home - 


And it truly looked a pleasant home; the 


eS | 
simple elegance of the furniture aud adorninents 


of the room spoke an abundance of pec uniary 


means, and the many works of art arranged with 


pleasing appropriateness, showed aw tuste to ap 
preciate them. Father, mother, old and young, 
the evening 


are all there, and father, reading 
paper, but with one hand resting aifectionate ly 
ou the curly head of a lite boy near by; moth 
er—time had touched her once beautifal face, 
but left her heart still young—helping poor little 
Molly, who never did like arithmetic, | rough the 
intricacies of a hard sum ; and Ralph, in the easy 
chair, not dozing, but keeping all bright with his 
merry talk; Puss, otherwire but tou seldom 
calle a Alice, asleep on the sofa, set putting off 
bed time as long as possible; Ellen, with ber 
thoughtfal face of home-like loveliness, siting in 
the window corner with a haif open vook in her 
hand, quiet bat not dall, all made a picture of 
which plenty and peace were the background 
The stranger's half-made resolve was strength 
enced, but seeing she was observed, che walked 
away. Ayain she returned with cautious, hewi 
tating step, and finding the curtains drawn, and 
that she was unnoticed, ascended the wide stone 
steps, placed her little child, who was bow mleep, 
on the broad duor steps and burned away, sob 
bing bitterly. There were tears on her cheek, 
but no reason in Ler eye; the wild lyit of inean 
ity burved there, but her affeciiwo for her hetle 
one till lingered in that mind #0 fullot wayward 
fancies, and she turned to give one more glance, 
half aload, “ They'll t 


then hastening Ob Was soon loet to sight 


saying yood to her 


there 

Wiil they be kind to her there! Will there te 
a welcome for one more in that already large 
happy heme aud low 


family! Is she to have o 


one ut 
ing friends, or pass her years im some pull 


charitable institution | Lat us see 

It was Kalp''s curiosity Unat wae aroused, 
he was leaving the howe seomeebat beter ih Une 
evening, whistling carelessly, by thie ometling 
lying on the step befure tum, and he m hie tart 
calls to Ellen we “come and see thee new fash 


joned door mat!” His words were light, bat hie 
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She pressed her white hand to her bosom, 
espired heavily. 

')0 I hear these infidel doubts from you ?” 
id, sustaining her voice by her strong will. 
y speak you of a star or a moon or a sun ? 
there be more than one sun? Beware! 
it not those bright shafts of fire to lay you 
8 at my feet !” 
fonon, those great nations that live far to 
outh, and east,and across the big waters, 
discovered that there are thousands of suns, 

fixed stars are suns.” 

mon’s face grew startlingly pale. She 
from the divan or semi-throne upon which 
iad seated herself, and tottered toward 

maha, 

uo—go!” she exclaimed, elevating her 

ning sceptre commandingly. “You are 

You know not the cruel stabs you have 
my faith. Was it not enough that I 
my own weak doubts to struggle with? 
it reserved for your hand to strike the deep- 

‘low? Away from my sight, that I may 

n to cast myself beneath the divine rays, 

mbibe new and unfaltering faith.” 

tamaha bowed low and reverentially to Mo- 

and passed sorrowfully from the threshold 

.e chamber of the sacred robes. 

ree days after this extraordinary interview, 

riestess set out on that adventurous journey 

h resulted in a meeting with Philip Malford. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


‘ck numbers of The Flag of our Union containirg 

ivevious chapters of this story, can be had at our 

of publication or at any of the periodical depots. } 
om + : 


WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 


ntlemen of the jury (said a Western law- 
it is with feelings of no ordinary commo- 
that I rise to defend my injured client from 
ittacks that have been made against his hith- 
‘ unapproachable character. I feel, gentle- 
, that though a good deal smarter than any 
ou, even the judge himself, yet I am utter! 
mpetent to present the case in that magnani- 
3 and heart-rending light which its import- 
demands ; and I trust, gentlemen, that what- 
I may lack in presenting the subject, will be 
vediately made up by your own natural good 
e and discernment, if you have got any. 
he counsel for the prosecution, gentlemen, 
undoubtedly attempt to heave dust in your 
He will tell you that his client is pre-en.i- 
ly a man of function—that he is a man of 
»abted and implacable veracity—that he is a 
who would scorn to fetch an action against 
her merely to gratify his own personal corpo- 
y; but, gentlemen, let me cautionate you 
to rely ype such specious reasoning like 
I myself apprehend that this suit has been 
ully and maliciously fetched, gentlemen, for 
sole and only purpose of browbeating my 
it here, and in an eminent manner grinding 
face of the poor, and I apprehend also that if 
could but look into that man’s heart, and 
there the motives that have impelled him to 
\ this suit, such a picture of moral turpentine 
heartfelt ingratitude would be brought to 
‘tas has never before exhibited since the Falls 
Niagera, 
ow, gentlemen, I want to make a brilliant 
val to the kind symmetries of your natur’, 
‘ see if I can’t warp your judgments a little in 
vr of my unfortunate client here, and then I 
| fetch my arguments to a close. Here is a 
r man, with a numerogs wife and child de- 
ding upon him for their daily bread and but- 
wantonly fetched up here and arranged be- 
» an intellectual jury on the charge of igao- 
iously hooking— yes, hooking, six quarts of 
cider. You, gentlemen, have all been 
ed in the same situation, and you know how 
eel for the misfortunes of my client, and I 
tbly calculate that you will not permit the 
hings of your symperthizing hearts to be 
cenched in the bud by the surruptions and su- 
gating arguments of my ignorant opponent 
he other side. 
‘he law expressly declares, gentlemen, in the 
utiful language of Shakspeare, that where no 
bt exists of the guilt of the prisoner, it is 
r, duty to lean upon the side of justice, and 
vhim in innocent. If you keep this fact in 
v in the case of my client, gentlemen, you 
| have the honor of making a friend of him 
all his relations, and you can allers look up- 
his occasioa and reflect with pleasure that 
did as you have been done by ; but if, on the 
vr hand, you disregard this great principle of 
, and set at naught my eloquent remarks, and 
a him in guilty, the silent twitches of con- 
nee will follow you over every fair cornfield, 
-kon, and my injured and down trodden client 
| be pretty apt to light on you some of these 
its, as my cat lights on a sasser of new milk. 
vayton Herald. 








> ose >- 
THE HIGHEST sTYLE OF SUICIDE, 


‘here is a bird called the “Sien hoh,” on the 
vn of whose head there is a beautiful scarlet 
of down, or velvet skin, to which the natives 
sve the poison of a serpent it is fond of eat- 
letermines. This downy crest is ofien tormed 
a bead, and that bead is concealed in the 
imental necklaces of the high otticers for a 
idal purpose, in case of imperial displeasure, 
ich (as report goes) is easily effected, by mere- 
ouching the venomous bead with the tip of 
tongue, when death follows instantly. Isaw 
tir of these orni-theological curiosities at Ning- 
they were natives of Siam, and resembled 
crowned crane. They were both youny, 
e and female, nearly of a size, and had very 
slegs. ‘The head was of a most handsome 
k, forking behind, having on the crest a sear- 
skin. ‘he rest of the body is white, except 
the secondaries of the wiugs, which were not 
, as represented in some Chinese drawings, 
black, and overlapping the tail. On the em- 
dered breast-pieces of dresses worn by the 
rest nobles of the state there is a copy of 
singular bird, elegantly worked. A native 
k on the ornithvlogy of China gives some 
ous and prodigious stories about this 
!—that it can live 1000 years—that at 60 
vs of age it can sing regularly and beautifully 
‘y hour of the day—that on reaching its 
th year it can mount trees, but never before 
t, ete.—-Milne’s Life in China. 
_— +e + 
SWALLOWING LIVE FROGS, 
fore that forty years ago I recollect seeing 
of my father’s reapers, Mary Inglis by name, 
\low several live frogs. It was done to cure 
elf of some stomach complaint (Pyrosis, or 
r-brush, I believe) under which she was suf- 
1g. When asked what she swallowed them 
she replied that “there was naething better 
i paddy for reddin’ ane’s puddins.” When 
administered her remedy she held the reptile 
he two hinder feet, and bolted it over without 
seeming repugnance. Mary is still alive, 
ly fourscore years of age, in the village of 
henerow, Can any one say whether the 
lowing of frogs was, to any extent, used as 
nely in former times? ‘The late eminent 
ralist, Dr. George Johnston of Berwick, 
‘told me that he knew individuals who had 
ithis remedy. An aged acquaintance has 
told me that, when a girl, employed in 
ning, she once saw a Highlandman swallow 
ung, living frog —Cor, Notes and Queries. 
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TWICE LOST. 


A 8TORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


“Come, to the window, Ralph, this person 
has passed here ever so many times, and has 
not gone by once without giving such an earnest 
gaze into this room and around at each one of us, 
that my curiosity is really aroused. She has a 
little child with her, but what can a lady, and 
she looks like one, be out this hour of the eve- 
ning for? Her eyes, as she turns this way to- 
wards the light, have so wild an expression that 
they frighten me; here she is again, do come.” 

“ Well, you deserve to be frightened, Nell, for 
sitting there all alone by the window, instead of 
singing that song I asked for, or doing some- 
thing to make yourself agreeable to your delight- 
ful brother who has been at home but a week, 
and so soon takes his departure for foreign lands, 
there to cultivate his mind, moustache and man- 
ners, and obtain by a voyage across the Atlantic 
a right to alter his present, everyday sounding 
name of Ralph M. Fiske to R. Mortimer Fiske. 
You need not speak, I see you are going to say 
‘do stop your perpetual nonsense,’ so to show 
you how sensible I can be, I will come and look 
at some poor woman who chances to have a fan- 
cy to walk through this street once or twice, and 
look at you as she goes.” And with these words 
the speaker leaves his easy chair, and suddenly 
snatching up a little three year olden, the priv- 
ileged youngest, who was half asleep on the sofa, 
and landing her without any leave-asking on his 
shoulder, goes towards the window. “ Well, 
now I am here, where are the ‘eyes of fire?’ 
There is no one to be seen either coming or go- 
ing. I half suspect yo of envying me of my 
comfortable positiun and inventing a story to 
draw me from it, so for a punishment, down go 
curtains, good by to star-gazing, and you have 
taken your last look for this evening at some 
foolish baby and more fvolish mother out for an 
evening airing. Puss (fur so they called the 
youngest) and I are in the polka mood, so ‘ come 
sit thee down’ at the piano.” And offering his 
arm with mock politeness, led her to the piano, 
placed a fashionable polka befure her, and soon 
the two young heads that had been bending over 
their study books, were following the example of 
Ralph and little Puss, and were in the midst of 
a merry dance. 

There did seem to be an attraction about that 
house for the strange yet lady-like looking per- 
son who has traversed that street so many times. 
It was a pleasant street, aud a comfortable, hos- 
pitable looking house in one of our western cities, 
but she had in that same evening passed through 
noble avenues and by more custly edifices with 
indifference. 

There is a charm to the passer-by, whether he 
hurries along, pressed by business cares, or with 
the leisurely step that hetukens abundance of time, 
in open shutters and undrawn curtains. He 
loves, as he goes by some hume-like, unaspiring 
dwelling, to see its inmates aud their quiet, eve- 
ning pleasures, or to glance at the inside gaiety 
and life of some more costly mansion, corre- 
sponding in its glittering show to the outward 
magnificence ; the charm does not arise from 
gratified curiosity alone. Nor was it from curi- 
osity that this poor wanderer slackened her pace 
whenever she passed a house open to her view, 
and scrutinized so carefully each occupant of the 
rooms ; it was evident from her manner that she 
had some serious object in view. She would 
occasionally speak aloud, and in unconnected sen- 
tences, as “I broke my promise; he thought I’d 
come home to stay; they told me to bring back 
my children; but I'll uot give them my darling ; 
I am called to go; the world [resign ;” and oth- 
ers of similar import fell from her lips as if un- 
consciously. The object, whatever it 
seemed to be gained when she reached the 
dwelling where Eden Fiske was sitting ut the 
window, and she returned again and a 
linger, saying, with a satistied air, “’ Lis like 

” 


was, 


ain to 





home 

And it truly looked a pleasant home; the 
simple elegance of the furniture and adornments 
of the room spoke an abundance of pecuniary 
means, and the many works of art arranged with 
pleasing appropriateness, showed a taste to ap- 
preciate them. Father, mother, old and young, 
are all there, and father, reading the evening 
paper, but with one hand resting atlectionately 
ou the curly head of a little boy near by; moth- 
er—time had touched her once beautiful face, 
but left her heart still young—helping poor little 
Melly, who never did like arithmetic, through the 





acies of a hard sum; and Ralph, in the easy 
chair, not dozing, but keeping ail bright w ith his 
merry talk; Puss, otherwise but too seldom 
called Alice, asleep on the sofa, yet patting off 
bed time as long as possible; Elleu, with her 
thoughtful face of home-like loveliness, sitting in 
the window corner with a haif open vook in her 
hand, quiet but not dull, all made a picture of 
which plenty and peace were the background. 
The stranger’s half-made resolve was strength- 
ened, but seeing she was observed, she walked 
away. Avain she returned with cautious, hesi- 
tating step, and finding the curtains drawn, and 
that she was unnoticed, ascended the wide stone 
steps, placed her little child, who was now asleep, 
on the broad dvor steps and hurried away, sob- 
bing bitterly. There were tears on her cheek, 
but no reason in Ler eye; the wild light of insan- 
ity buraed there, but her affection for her little 
one still lingered in that mind so fall of wayward 
fancies, and she turned to give one more glance, 
half aloud, “ They’il 
there ;” then hastening on was soon lost to sight. 
Wiil they be kind to her there ¢ Will there be 


saying, e good to her 


a welcome for one more in that already large 
family? Is she to have a happy home and lov- 
ing friends, or pass her yeurs in some public 
charitable institution? Let us see. 

It was Ralph's curiosity that was aroused, as 
he was leaving the house somewhat later in the 
evening, whistling carelessly, by this something 
lying on the steps before him, and he in his tarn 
calls to Ellen to “come and see this new fash- 
ioned door mat!” His words were light, but his 








tone was serious, and they soon were all gather- 
ed about the little curiosity. This uninvited 
visitor was a little girl of a year or more, and 
there was a pleading look hard to withstand in 
her large eyes, and a sadness in the little one’s 
tone as she called incessantly for ‘Nannie! 
Nannie!” which went to the heart of each one. 
Her clothes were of the finest texture, and 
pinned to the little white cashmere cloak was a 
richly embroidered handkerchief containing a 
large sum of money and a few lines without 
connection in a lady’s delicate handwriting 
which read thus : 

“Tam almost there. Call her Amy Morris. 
They wait for me, but they must go without her. 
We must give up all in the cause of righteous- 
ness.” And seemed intended as a note. 

She was evidently no uncared-for child, but 
had been brought from some home of plenty. 
What shall they do? ’Tis Ellen’s voice that first 
pleads in the little stranger’s cause, for she is as- 
sured that this and the child she saw carricd to 
and fro so often while she was at the window, 
are one and the same. Search is immediately 
made for the woman, so clearly the subject of in- 
sanity, but no traces could be discovered, and 
they resolve to keep the little girl for a time at 
least, in hopes the mystery may be cleared away. 
As weeks pass away, and all efforts to restore 
the deserted one to her former home and friends 
prove unavailing, each day brings with it new 
love, and their former wish to retain her with 
them for a time grows into a desire to keep her 
forever, and they almost dread lest the inquiries 
which they still make may be successful, and 
they lose little Amy. Alice, indeed, seemed 
rather concerned that her rights should be invad- 
ed by a “ baby they didn't ask for,” and often 
asks if she mayn’t be youngest just the same; 
but even she loves a game of boo-peep with her 
imagined rival. Ralph has gone to Europe, but 
not without an affectionate good by for “little 
door mut,” as he persisted in calling her, and 
many directions to Ellen to have her grow fast 
for a wife for R. M. Fiske, Esq. But Robert, 
the curly head, is her most faithful friend ; 
though but seven himself, he feels fully sufficient 
to ward off all the ills of life; he brings his 
drum, his top, his gun and new books, and 
places them all at her free disposal, much to the 
chagrin of Miss Alice, who has often begged in 
vain for a look at the pretty pictures. He has 
won by his extreme devotion the sobriquet of 
the young lover. Mary, who fills the gap be- 
tween Ellen and Robert, is the only indifferent 
one; her ten year old dignity is offended, and 
she often improves the opportunity for asly push 
or pinch as a testimonial of her state of mind. 
But what is her voice among the many? Yes, 
they will be kind to her here. That mother, be- 
wildered as her thoughts may have been, judged 
wisely in placing that little one here where she 
would be guided in the road to immortal life,rather 
than make her a sharer of her own sad fortune. 





Hope tinges the uncertainties of the future 
with cheeiful hues, and plants roses in our 
rugged pathway, and though the colors fade as 
we draw near, and thorns take the place of flow- 
ers, hope is still at our side to brighten what 
remains of the picture, and ward off despair. 
We would not, even if we could, look into the 
realities of our onward journey. 

Sixteen years have passed away since we saw 
Amy, the bud of fairest promise. We see her 
to-day, the blossom of unlooked for beauty. ’ Tis 
just sixteen years ago this evening, since, home- 
less and friendless as she was, a place was un- 
selfishly made for her in that family circle, and 
she is now one of its brightest links. After a 
vain search for home and friends, they gave her 
Years 
passed away with no suspicion in her mind that 
those she called father and mother, brother and 
sister, were such only frum affection, not in real- 
ity. The happy delirium was roughly torn away 
by Mary, who never felt for her a true, generous 
affection, in the excitement of anger. Poor 
Amy did not wait to hear the whole, but hurried 
away, and for days told no one of her sorrow. 
She was of a very proud disposition, and to be 
dependent on those on whom she had no claim, 
she could not endure, aud saying nothing of the 


their name, also retaining her own. 


discovery she had made, and answering the many 
earnest inquiries as to the cause of ker silence, 
and apparent illness, by careless words that 
quieted all fears, she silently made preparations 
to leave the home in which she now felt she had 
no right. Had she learned her whole history 
from her mother’s lips, told as it would have been 
in so gentle and loving a manner, there would 
have been nothing to rouse the feelings that now 
filled her heurt; her love and gratitude would 
have silenced all other teelings, but coming as it 
did from Mary, with a taunt, much and sincerely 
as she loved tem all, her pride made her strong 
enough to resulve to give it all up, all the aflec- 
tion of years to throw away in an instant. 

Mary alone kuew the cause of that anxious 
face 


of every day, but though the confession was often 





d abstracted manaer so unlike the Amy 


on her lip, stig had not the courage to brave her 
father’s anger, her mother’s gricf and the de- 
served reproach of the whole family, and though 
the sad story came tu her lips, it died there 
also 

Amy anxiously watches for some opening for 
herself in tue world, and a day or two after the 
disclosure notices an advertisement for an aman- 
uensis wanted in a city not many miles distant, 
and resolves, rash as was the resvive, to make 
application in person. She is young, she knows 
it; inexperienced, she feels it; but though barely 
sixteen, so mature in mind and mauner as to 
appear mucli older. Had Ellen been at home 
her ever watchful sympathy would have suspect- 
ed more than those evasive answers expressed, 
but Ellen was the ornament of another home, 


and Ralph was in business in a distant city, and 





made, as he himself said, a most excellent fami- 





ly man. Little Alive, where was she? So near 
Amy’s age, why was she not her confidant in 
this hour oftroubl:t Dear litde Alice, too, is in 
another home, but a heavenly, not earthly, whith- 
er she wes caled ere sorrow had marred a single 
pleasure, and while childnood’s joys were sull 


smiling upon her. Robert was as firm a friend 





as ever, but being at home only in the evening, 
has but little opportunity to notice any alteration 
in her manner. 

And Amy resolves to depart early the next 
morning. She has a finished and easy hand- 
writing, she can but try, and should she succeed, 
as hope tells her she will, she will no longer be 
a trespasser as she now imagines herself to be, 
on the kindness of her adopted parents. The 
few articles which she must take with her she 
places together. As she takes to put among 
them, from its place on the book shelf, her first 
Bible, given to her when she had learned to 
read, tears fall upon its leaves when she reads in 
the blank leaf, “ ‘To my loved Amy, from her 
affectionate mother,” and beneath, written by the 
same loved hand, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” She knows it is no earthly aid there 
spoken of, but, as she thinks of the dear giver 
of this, her first Bible, she gives to the verse an 
interpretation of her own, and hesitates for a 
moment whether she shall not go to her best 
earthly friend, tell all her trouble, and find the 
rest which she had never sought there in vain ; 
but no, when she had carried her troubles to her 
before, it was a mother’s sympathy she asked, 
and felt she received, and she knew now she had 
no claim upon it, however fondly it had been 
given. 

She writes a few grateful, affectionate lines, 
bidding farewell to one and all, selects among 
her few treasures some token for each, and one 
of the most valued for Mary, to show her for- 
giveness of the thoughtless words, places them 
all upon the little table where they will easily be 
found, and having made every arrangement for 
early departure, seeks for the last time, as she 
supposes, the couch where her head has been 
pillowed since infancy; but ere the light of 
another morning, sickness has laid its hand on 
her, and it is only in wild delirium that she car- 
ries her project into execution. This, her first 
great sorrow, together with great exposure to 
cold on the previous day, had proved too much 
for her to conquer. It was not till in the ravings 
of delirium Mary heard her calling on her to say 
it was not true, that she was her own dear sister 
still, that she could in sorrow and remorse tell 
her share in this now dangerous illness. Her 
former jealousies were all furgotten ; that token 
of love, left on Amy’s table as a parting gift, 
awoke feelings of repentant sorrow which a life- 
time never could efface. She was a most un- 
wearied watcher till consciousness was restored, 
and almost the first words Amy heard were 
from Mary, in earnest entreaty for forgiveness. 
From that time, and ever after, the light of affec- 
tion burned with a clear radiance which no petty 
cares were allowed to dim. ’Tis a year and more 
since that sad sickness, and the wide ocean now 
separates Mary from her childhoud’s home, but 
neither years nor space can remove from memo- 
ry that sad remembrance; though Amy, to-night 
the only one left to cheer the kind hearts that 
sixteen years ago gave her so kindly a welcome, 
can look back with no feeling of bitterness, for 
she has heard the little that is known of her his- 
tory trom her mother’s own lips, told in so kind- 
ly a manner as to assure her she has indeed becn 
a blessing to them, sent though in a mysterious 
way, to be a cheering light to their declining 
years. 

Amy is sitting at the same wihdow from 


which Ellen had caught her first glimpse of her, © 


and it is evident sume one is eagerly expected 
from her earnest watching of thuse passing in 
the dark street, and the lisiening attutude of the 
mother. ‘The sitting-room looks much the same, 
but wants the cheeiful air numbers once gave. 
The evening paper is again before the father, but 
instead of having littke Robert at his side to- 
night, it is he that isso impatiently looked for. 
lie has been a wild youth, but has now “sown 
” and is a well-to-do lawyer about 
twenty miles distant, and now and thea comes 
home tor a flying visit. 


his wild oats,’ 


Ainy draws back with a disappointed air when 
she sees he is not alone, but is accompanied by a 
friend, of whom he has often spoken, but her dis- 
appointinent vanishes long befure the visit closes, 
for Frederick Hamilton was an addinion to any 
company. He had left his hume, in one of the 
Eastern States, and had come out West to seek 
his fortune. 1t was long since he had seen home 
and friends, but this seemed to be another home, 
and it was not without many promises of a 
speedy meeiing on all sides, that when parting 
day came, they said good-by. 


’Tis the lovely month of September, and the 
various routes taken by travellers are thronged 
with pleasure seekers, some going one way and 
some another, but one party of the many claims 
our interest now. We haveseen them all before, 
an elderly gentiemao and lady, @ bright, attrac- 
tive looking young lady, and two young gentle- 
men, who seem to vie with each other in their 
attentions to their 


young They 


journey pleasantly along, now stopping for a 


companion. 


seuson at some place of interest, and then hast- 
ening on again. Mr. Fiske had busiuess which 
called bim eastward, and had taken with him 
Amy and her mother, to show, as he said, his 
youngest a littie of the world, and Kobert and 
his frend, Mr. Hamilton, had jomed them on 
the way, the latter of whom improved so agreeable 
an opportunity to visic home and friends. He 
was loud in the praise of a small viilage far re- 
moved from city or town of any consequence, 





whose beauties, he said, while confessiug the 


great deviation from their proposed route, would 


amply repay them for a visit. Robert, too, 
seeined to be in the secret, whatever it was, and 
gave his mo-t decided approval. The ride in the 
stage coach which they must take, over hill and 
through valley, had an attraction for Amy, and 
the proposed change is made. The ride proves 
rather a wearisome, dusty one, nor does the vil- 
laze, although embowered as it was in trces, and 
abounding in pleasing scenery, it did possess 
much of quiet beauty, promise to reward any 
great exertions for a visit; but when they un 


ectedly stop before a venerable looking man- 





sion, to which lofty elms shading the front, and 
a peculiarly ancient style of architecture gave an 
attractive appearance, and Frederic Hamilton 





welcomed them to his father’s home, the mystery 
is solved. And the sight of the aged father as 
he too comes forward to give them a cordial 
greeting, amply repays for a little inconvenience. 
He lives here in solitude, no wife or child to 
cheer his loneliness. His birthplace and home 
had been in the midst of a busy city, but withia 
a few years he had retired from its noise and 
cares to this quiet spot. It was a most charm- 
ing resting-place for the travellers, wearied as 
they were with the continued motion of the past 
few weeks, and the short stay of half a day, 
which had been allotted to the unknown village, 
lengthened into three, and still every inducement 
is urged and urged again for their longer stay, 
but to-day they must leave. 

Amy with her young friends had gone for 
their last drive through the pleasant wood- 
shaded, grass-bordered roads, and the other 
members of the household were seated in a rustic 
arbor in a grove near the house, the favorite re- 
sort of the aged owner. There was no conver- 
sation between them, the quiet of the scene 
seemed to have a stilling influence upon the 
three, when the pause was suddenly broken by 
Mr. Hamilton, who asked with evident hesita- 
tion, if they had named their daughter Amy 
Morris from mere fancy, or from any friend in 
particular? Mrs. Fiske had noticed the day be- 
fore when some one spoke to Amy playfully, 
calling her Amy Morris Fiske, the quick look of 
surprise he gave her, and answers that they were 
requested to give her that name—then regrets 
that she expressed her answer in those words, as 
she sees she can give no explanation without 
telling Amy’s whole history, which she never 


id. 
With increased hesitation, Mr. Hamilton then 


aid : 

“ You will pardon my curiosity in asking who 
requested it of you, when I tell you it was a fa- 
vorite name of my wife. It was the name of a 
dear friend of hers, and she wished once to give 
it to one of my own children, but as it was not 
pleasing to me at the time, another was given in 
its place, and what called my attention to it the 
more, your daughter has a slight resemblance to 
my wife, which, though it might be unnoticed by 
a careless observer, is very evident to me.” 

Frederic Hamilton had never spoken of his 
mother, and, having understood that there were 
some painful circumstances connected with her, 
no one of the family had mentioned her; but 
now, linking one thing with another in the chain 
of evidence, a suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her, and with dread, yet with a feeling of obliga- 
tion, as she saw the troubled look on that 
venerable face, she told Amy’s short history. 

The listener’s agitation increased as she pro- 
ceeded, and she stopped for a moment, but he 
said “Tell all—I can hear,” and she again 
spoke: spoke of her appearance when she first 
came to them. And as she mentions that earn- 
est cry for ‘Nannie! Nannie!” he leaves his 
seat, comes towards her, but falls back again, 
and with tears coursing down his cheeks, cries : 

“Tt is my child, my own lost child !” 

With longing, mingled with dread, did they 
look for Amy’s return from the drive ; nor could 
her father, when he saw her, restrain his emotion 
as he had agreed, till she was in some degree 
prepared ; but folding her in his arms, repeated 
again and again : 

“ V’ve found you atlast, my daughter, my lost 
daughter !” 

Dearly as Amy had loved her kind adopted 
parents, she had ever the longing to see her owr 
father, if he were still living, as was very pos- 
sible, and that strong desire which it seemed so 
improbable would ever be satisfied, is at last 
met; but there is grief as well as gladness in 
that group. Her long lost father had gained a 
daughter, but her other parents, as strong in their 
love for the child of their adoption, had lost one. 
Frederic had gained a sister, but Robert had 
parted with one. Would it be home ‘to them 
again without Amy to think of? 
now that she is appreciated more than ever ? 

Just before the hour of departure, and when 
all had somewhat regained their composure, 
Amy, standing by her father’s side, one hand in 
his, the other stroking his silvery locks, gently 
whispered : 

“ And my mother?” 

But the next moment she repented saying f, 
for he bowed his head in his hands and wept. 
An ayed man’s tears come from the heart, and 
all remained silent from tearful sympathy; but 
at Jast, rousing himself, he said : 

“?’Tis right you should know of her. For 
many a year I have not spoken her name, I 
thought I had ceased to love her, for she robbed 
me of my happiness and my dariiag babe ; but 
this day, and the sight of you, Amy, has proved 


Must she go, 


how vain was thatidca. 1 love her still, though 


she has made life a burden to me. 1 dv love her 
still. 


ried. 


She was very young when we were mar- 
l was many years her senior, and was 
even then weary of the heartless pleasures of the 
gay world, whereas she had never tasted them, 
and longed for them. She was sutticient for my 
happiness, I chouzht IT ouzht to be for hers, aud 
did uot satisfy her d:sires fur a little freedom ot 
lite. Ode little child after 
another came to make home happy, but though 


Years passed away. 


her atfection for them seemed uubounded, her 
distasce for the quiet pursuits of home increased. 
It is too late now, tov late, but I see now I should 
have gone wich her, should have indulyed her 
taste. Her continued restraint began to show 
its effects in a disordered imagination ; insanity 
was in her family, aud then, but alas! tuo late, 
took accustumed 


scenes, and went abroal; but then she became 


I saw my error, her from 
acquainted with the Mormon doctrines, and after 
that time dwelt upon them cuntiuually. Then—”’ 


here he seemed unable to go on, but soon, in a 





luw voice he proceeded, “‘ one day, not very long 
afier you, loved Amy, were born, when I had 


been away on business, I returned to ond my 





home deserted. Some months afier I was 
stariled by her sudden return. I gladly wel 
comed her, freely forgave all. She seemed to 


acquiesce, confessed her absence had been spent 
with the Mormons, bat that she had come home 
repentant, never to leave me. A fortnight from 


that day and she had again left me, and not 
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alone, but you too were missing. You were a 


little one, a year old then. My children have 
one after anviher found homes of their own, and 
T have come here to pass my lonely old age. 
The world has lost its charms; I would not live 
in it, but sitting here in this quiet grove, far from 
turmoil and care, I have time to think, time to 
repent, time to prepare for that better world 
which must soon be my home.” And again was 
that aged head bowed, and his own were not the 
only tears which followed that sad recital. 
bending and kissing his 
whispered : 

“You are fot alone now, for I 
leave you.” 


Amy, forehead, 


shall never 

And in a few moments they must go, but 
without Amy—she stays in this, her new home. 
Poor Robert, so firm a friend from the first, had 
disguised his love by the name of brother, but it 
was no brotier’s love that found expression when 
in the hurry of departure they could be alone 
fur a moment, nor did the few words that fell on 
our ear as Youd calls for both brought them from 
their retreat, come from sisterly atfection 

’Tis uot strange that Amy ofttimes feels lonely 
in her quiet home, far from all her former scenes 
of interest, or that she often longs for those far 
away; but the fond glance of her aged father, 
as he calls her his blessing and sule comfort, re- 
wards her for every sacrifice. His failing strength 
shows that his remaining years must be few, and 
we know, that should he be taken away at any 
time, there is a brave heart and strong arm as 
ready to love and protect now, as when, so many 
years ago, he brought his childhood's most 
precious treasures and laid them at her feet. 

Twice Lost, she has been twice a blessing ! 





Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 


Facts for the Curious. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died on the 
4th of July, 1526 John Adams died on the 91st year, 
and was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson; Thom- 
as Jefferson was eight years older than James Madison; 
James Madison was eight years older than James 
Monroe; James Monroe was eight years older than John 
Quincy Adams. The first five of our Presidents—all 
Revolutionary men—ended their terms of service in the 
66th year of theirage. Washington, born Feb. 22nd, 
1782; inaugurated 1789; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age; John Adams, born October 19th, 
1735; inaugurated 1797; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age; Thomas Jefferson, born April 21st, 
1743; inaugurated 1801; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age; James Madison, born March 4th, 
1751; inaugurated 1809; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age; James Monroe, born April 2nd, 
1759; inaugurated 1517; term of service expired in the 
66th year of his age. 


The Monad. 

The monad, the smallest ofall living creatures, swarms 
by myriads in a drop of water; for it has been computed 
that within this amall space no less than five hundred 
million could be computed; and this calculation is not 
to be regarded as unworthy of confidence, inasmuch as 
the monad is never found to attain a greater length than 
the twelve thousandth part of an inch. Ina cubic inch 
of a certain kind of mould, consisting entirely of ani- 
malculz, more than forty-one million distinct beings 
were estimated, by Ehrenburg, to exist; a fact whicn, 
when taken in connection with others of the same nature, 
renders it highly probable that the living beings of the 
microscopic world surpass in number those which are 
visible to the naked eye. 





Taking out an Bye to mend it. 

The Leipsic Journal of Literature, Science and Art, 
pubiishes au account of the woudeiful discoveries of Dr. 
Graeff in diseases of the eye, and the wonderful cures he 
performs. He has found the bail of the eye to be 
transparent, and by a curious instrument examines mi- 
nutely the interior, takes it out and performs any veces- 
sary surgical operation, aud replaces it without injury to 
ite appearance or vision. A youug girl had long been 
afflicced with a most excruciating pain in the left eye, 
the causes of which the most learned could not under- 
stand. Dr. Graeff found in the centre of the ball # little 
worm which he removed, and restored the pour creature 
inmmediately to health aud perfect vision. 





The lucky Legal Fee. 

A geutleuan of Cincinnati states that Nicholas Long- 
worth, who was in his native State a shoemaker, practised 
law on his removal to that city during the years between 
1804 aud 1520. He once received as a legal tee for defend- 
ing a horse thief, two second hand copper stilts. The 
geutieaau who had them in possession refused to give 
them up, but proposed to Mr. Longworth to give him a 
lot of thirty-three acres on Western Row, so called, in 
lieu of theui—a proposal which the latter, whose sanguive 
Opinious of the value of such property was abead of his 
time, gladly accepted. The trausaction formed the basis 
of an immeuse foriune, the naked ground being now 
worth over two millions of dollars 





Singular Growth of Trees. 

There isin the town of Taunton, on the line of the 
railroad, west side. about two miles south of the depot, 
ap apple tree, out of the centre of widen an elm bas 
grown to the hvight of about thirty feet, the apple tree 
being about ten ieetin height. The trunks of the trees 
are periectly blended, the branches of the apple scening, 
in tine distauc view we had of it, to grow out of the elm. 
There is vo ove living who seems to kuow any thing of 
the age aud growth of these trees, excep( what is now 
apparent. 


Chalk Paste. 

Cuaik reduced to a paste, and stamped in a solution of 
silicate of potash is one of the recent metaods adopted 
for making —-iificial stone. The stone thus prepared 
takes a very fine polish, and hardens by degrees from the 
surface to the interior. It acquires a close grain ju both 
appearances, aud @ yellow color. 
advantageous!) 


The process may be 
used ip making mouldings, sculptural 
ornaments, or uther articles of that description 





Curious Reasoning. 

Dr. Ziuchivelli, of Padua, in an “ Essay on Reasons 
why People use the Kight Hand in preference to the 
Left,’ will not allow custom or imitation to be the cause 
Ile office that the left arm cannot be in violent or con- 
tinued motion without causing pain in the left -ide. be 
Cause there is the seat of the heart and of the arteiial 
that, theretore 


By Stem; Reve wature herself compels 


wan to make ure of the right hand. 


A horned Toad. 

Quite a vovelty was istely caught in a cornfield ow the 
Morrie canal, abouts mile from Newark, N J. it was 
about doubie the size of an ordivary toad. and ve y of 
fere stiy sore 


ed, the head-Deing quite small. and armed 


sith prominent borns. Shor 





ter Obes Were alse prominent 
over the back 


A new Ficwer. 
The National lutelligencer ears of the new deseription 


of white ily, of Afrieas origin, that 


*it bas the delight- 
ful peculiarity of a high degree of fragrapey, particelerty 


fo the moruiug, the odor being somes 





at hae van 


very much 


a 
The botauists here are pusgied 
pleased with it.’ 


tovnugh 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OUR DAILY DUTY. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


Is it for the things that perish, 
Man should only slave and toil? 

And his daily wante replenish, 
By the tillage of the soil? 

Is the clattering of the mill 
Voices only that may call? 

Is it at the loom and anvil 
Graver duties daily fall? 


No! there's something sweet and softly 
Speaking to the soul of man; 
Prompting him to things more lofty 
In life's concentrated plan! 
Daily duties, high and holy, 
Far above all other kind, 
Are the acquisition solely 
Of the heart, and soul, and mind! 


Truth and friendship are the beauties, 
Beauties that adorn the heart; 
Love and goodness— these are duties, 
Duties of a higher art! 
Riches great and peerless beauty, 
Thousands covet while they live; 
But ambition’s noble duty 
Is the learning to forgive! 


Well to heed our daily calling, 
And for present wants provide ; 
Never as the sluggard falling 
Into filth and folly’s pride! 
Heart and soul (while hands are plying) 
Should some good for others plan; 
Minds magnanimous are trying 
To improve their fellow-man! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


“THOSE DETESTABLE BARTONS.” 


A TALE OF SUMMER SCAMPERING. 
BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Very beautiful, fashionable and fascinating 
was Mrs. Barton Leicester, wife of the great 
Wall Street banker; a man, who, to use the 
language of the poet, Devon, “looked with 
smile so strange upon the hollow pillars round 
his throne in the exchange.” They were just on 
the eve of starting upon their usual summer 
scampering, the great banker and his wife, when 
the lady was informed by the family physician 
that to take her languid, spirit-destroyed daughter, 
Erena, to any of the crowded, fashionable resorts, 
would be to endanger her life—while he at the 
same time ly ree ded boarding 
and careful nursing at some reliable farmhouse 
in the country. Heartily weary was the elegant 
Mrs. Leicester of attending upon her evidently 
declining daughter, so, after curtseying the doc- 
tor blandly out of the library, she ascended to 
the young girl’s room to inform her that the 
physician thought a sojourn in the country most 
to be depended on to alleviate her symptoms, 
adding : 

“T cannot think of giving up Newport and 
Saratoga myself, but your papa, my love, will 
take you among his own people—those detestable 
Bartons you have heard me speak of—a sort of 
half-civilized set; who will, nevertheless, be so 
proud to see you under their roof, that you may 
rely on all care and courtesy.” 

“© O, shame !—of all places among those de- 
testable Bartons !—how shall I ever remain there 
when once papa has left? No society, no ele- 
gance, no refinement. If I cannot go to New- 
port I may just as well stay and die here at once ; 
for indeed, those coarse country cousins would 
kill me with their rudeness and ignorance. I 
really cannot go there, mama!” 

And the spoiled beauty wept bitterly. Wept 
like a fastidious elegante, as she was, during all 
the preparations made for her departure, and 
during the first hour of her drive, nor ventured 
to raise her costly veil, until some miles away, 
en route for the country home of her father’s 
cousin, Amos Barton; a man of education, 
wealth and high standing, living in the very 
homestead that had been her father’s home in his 
orphaned youth. 

“Erena, my child, look out on the green fields 
we are passing,” spoke the kind, quiet tones of 
her father. 

Heartily ashamed, yet fearing to encounter 
only ruts and stones, and dirty puddles, she un- 
covered her face and leaned from the carriage 
window. 

“ O, father! dear father, how beautiful !” was 
her delighted exclamation, as her eyes rested on 
the sightly rows of a fine orchard, upon which 
the sun, then high in the clear heaven, poured 
down its brilliancy, while the hum of the bee 
and song of birds came merrily along, as their 
bright wings flashed from tree to tree. “O, 
papa, how beautiful!’’ She loved the country 
already. 

Ever kind and affectionate, Mr. Leicester had 
but time to smile covertly at the sudden out- 
break of enthusiasm in his before languid 
daughter, when a railroad train came thundering 
on upon a high embankment, while emerging 
from a thicket in the steep walled road below, a 
ragged specimen whose up-turned nasal pro- 
claimed him a Hibernian exotic, ran after, loudly 
calling on conductor and all concerned in the 
moving caravanseria, to “‘ Sthop!” Onheran,a 
bundle poised on the end of a stick carried on 
his shoulder, from which depended the tattered 
suggestion of a coat, dangling at his heels. A 
remnant of a hat stuck upon his head, the dilap- 
idated individual ran on, bawling loud and long: 

“Stop, I tell yez! O, wirra, wirra! Don’t 
ye hear me? Sthop, I say! Fy don’t ye sthop? 
Aa bad cess till yez!” 

Erena laughed till the tears streamed down her 
face. The banker laid his hand caressingly on 
her sunny ringlets, remarking : 

“T knew, darling, you would feel very well 
content once we had got out of the dust of the 
city.” 

“*O, papa, it did amuse me very much! Was 
it not so comical ?” 

About five in the afternoon the carriage stop- 
ped at the new and handsome porch, evidently of 
more recent date than the more old-fashioned, 
yet large and comfortable farmhouse. A pleas- 
ant, portly looking man, who appeared to have 
been awaiting their arrival, came down the steps, 








and shaking hands warmly with Mr. Leicester, 
offered his arm courteously to Erena, conducting 
his visitors into a plain, but neatly furnished 
parlor. 

“Mrs. Barton, this is 'Erena Leicester, her 
father and you are old acquaintance.” 

The stately old lady rose and touched her lips 
to the fair girl’s forehead, extending her hand at 
the same time cordially to Mr. Leicester, with : 

“T really am glad to see you again, cousin.” 

Erena felt slightly displeased at hearing her 
dignified father thus appropriated, but the feeling 
was instantly dispelled by the ppearance of 
Mr. Barton, conducting his daughters, whom he 
simply introduced as her cousins, Ellen and 
Mary. A faint blush suffused Erena’s cheek, as 
they spoke their welcome, on recalling the im- 
pressions formed of these two lovely girls before 
having met them. 

To their great personal beauty was added an 
air of high-breeding propriety and elegance by 
no means inferior to her own. Perfectly grace- 
ful and lady-like in their white home-made 
muslin dresses, and silk apron, the city belle felt 
ashamed of her own manifold circumvallations 
of gauzy flounces, appreciating at once the full 
extent of their better taste—she, who had looked 
forward to queening it so imperially over those 
detestable Bartons. 

They took her up to their room to lay off her 
things, and here, much to her surprise, she found 
two large, dimity-draped beds, well-appointed 
wash-stands, a secretary and work-table. On 
the latter lay embroidery, knitting, crayon sketch- 
es, and unfinished paintings, all dina 
style that made her but realize her own helpless- 
ness and ignorance. Summoned down to tea, 
another surprise awaited Erena, a surprise ever 
agreeable to a girl of sixteen, in the prospect 
that she should at least fare sumptuously during 
her stay. The pretty syllabub, the clear jelly, 
the rich cream, the fine-flavored strawberries, 
were accompanied by the et ceteras of porcelain, 
flint-glass and silver by no means inferior to that 
used in her mama’s brown-stone palace “ up- 
town.” 

Returning from the vine-trellised piazza where 
tea was served, Erena noticed a guitar resting on 
the oak table in the hall, and this somewhat com- 
pensated for the absence of a piano in the parlor. 
She was just about requesting one of her cousins 
to bring it to the front porch, where her father 
and Mr. Barton were just then discussing failures, 
and the banks, when Mrs. Barton asked if she 
would like to go to the barn-yard to see the 
maids milking. Charmed with the novel idea, 
she tied on an offered hood, and accompanied by 
the old lady, set out for the barn, while the two 
daughters remained to clear away the tea-table, 
and wash the costly china service, never entrust- 
ed to aservant’s careless handling. The milking 
over, she watched with eager interest the white 
pails carried to the dairy, built near a cool, ran- 
ning spring, and overhung by shady trees, and 
then bounding off to where her father and Mr. 
Barton were ding by the dow gate, ad- 
wiring a beautiful colt, she flung her arms ca- 
ressingly round her father’s neck : 

“QO, papa! come with me to the barn-yard. 














when a slender figure ascended the steps leading 
to the platform, and a pale, intellectual face, 
luminous with the heaven-bestowed glow of 
genius, arrested the gaze, fixing the attention of 
all. Spreading forth the meteor like sails of a 


| dazzling imagination, while his dark, earnest 


eyes glanced slowly and calmly round the vast 
assemblage, the youthful speaker launched forth 
into an illimitable ocean of eloquence. 

The enthusiasm that greeted each fresh out- 
burst of brilliant oratory was unbounded, and 
Mrs. Leicester had already made up her mind 
that he would make a most attractive dinner and 
evening guest for the coming “season,’’ when, 
amid deafening plaudits he descended from the 
platform, and going direct tp a pew on which his 
attention had been often fixed, shook hands 
warmly with a venerable, white-haired man, and 
two very pretty, elegantly dressed girls—bowing 
at the same time to a third, most lovely girl to 
whom he was introduced by the others. Mrs. 
Leicester held her breath—could that rosy, ani- 
mated girl be her delicate Erena? Yes, the same 
sunny smiles, golden curls and sunny brow—but 
how came she there? And who were the vener- 
able man and really stylish young ladies, who 
seemed singled out by the gifted orator, who had 
left plaudits and p 3 in order to join them 
there ? 

“Mr. Leicester, do try to wedge a way through 
this human mass—there is Erena! What a pity 
I never thought to write her of our coming here. 
See, the crowd parts—way is made for the orator 
—he offers his arm to Erena—those pretty girls 
and fine-looking old gentleman follow—we shall 
miss seeing them !” 

“Do you not know who the party are, 
Eleanor ?” 

“No, but they must be of consequence, else 
the orator of the day had not signalled them out 
for his especial attention.” 

“ And can it be possible you do not know that 
the fine-looking gentleman and lovely girls are— 
those detestable Bartons ?” 

Mrs. Leicester reddened with vexation. 

“But who is the orator? He, at least, is no 
Barton. 

“No, Amos Barton has no son. I have no 
recollection of him, or the name—Sterling; I 
cannot recall either, just now, connected with my 
own early days in Plainville.” 

They had continued to elbow their way 
through the mass in the aisle to the door, just in 
time to see Mr. Barton, his daughters and Erena 
enter a carriage that drove rapidly off, as the 
graceful orator, bowing, turned round a corner, 
and was lost to sight. To attempt to make in- 
quiries for Erena and the Bartons’ whereabouts 
would have been absurd, since Mr. Leicester was 
aware that Mrs. Barton formerly resided in 
Philadelphia, and had an extensive family 
connexion there. Another, and different sub- 
ject soon absorbed the banker’s every thought. 
Wall Street was in a state of unprecedented ex- 
citement. A paying teller of one of the princi- 
pal banks had been embezzling largely ; and Mr. 
Leicester, having seen his wife first en route for 
Saratoga, hastened back to New York, to meet 
anxious crowds at every corner, and listen to 








O, do! such darling little ducks and goslings, 
and such little beauties of calves, and pigs, and 
pigeons! O, everything so nice !” 

Her fond, indulgent father apologized for her 
vehement enthusiasm, to old Mr. Barton, who, 
looking upon her bright, d i 
could ill-conceive that this was the spirit-depress- 
ed, languid invalid whom the family physician 
forbade venturing into excitement, while pre- 
scribing careful nursing in the country as the only 
means for restoring tone and strength to her de- 
clining health. The evening was spent pleas- 
antly in cheerful conversation, and ere the family 
separated for the night, Mr. Barton, opening the 
large Bible on the hall table, read a chapter aloud 
to his family, guests and assembled domestics. 
Bidding her father good-night, Erena accom- 
panied her cousins up stairs, when the eldest, 
taking down a gold-clasped volume from the 
book-case in their room, read aloud several eve- 
ning prayers, in a clear, sweet voice, which was 
listened devoutly to by her companions, who 
afterward joined her in anevening hymn. Erena 
had never laid down before, so contented or 
happy. 

When Mr. Leicester, a week after, joined his 
wife at Newport, he quite offended her by telling 
that Erena was busy all day with her cousins, and 
appearing to take pleasure in their occupations. 

“« What, her beautiful and accomplished Erena, 
a being formed to breathe the air of palaces !” 

“She will never breathe the air of one with 
my consent, Eleanor,” replied the husband, 
gravely. “And for your high-flown notion of 
marrying her to that mincing, effeminate Count 
Lagache, I tell you plainly, your efforts in his 
behalf had a good share in producing the depres- 
sion of spirits and languor, both of mind and 
body, that so prostrated the poor child.” The 
lady had recourse to her smelling bottle, but Mr. 
Leicester was firm. “‘ His daughter should marry 
an honest man, there were plenty of such, and 
Erena should never wed Lagache or any other 
French count with his consent.” 

Business took Mr. Leicester to Philadelphia 
for a brief season. The Fourth of July was at 
hand, and as it was announced that an oration 
might be expected there from a gifted orator, 
whom it was at present the fashion to be in a 





JSurore about, Mrs. Leicester accompanied him. 


Nor, jaded as she was with a life of excitement, 
did this votary of fashion ever forget her first 
impression of this so popular youthful prodigy. 
Long before the appointed hour, the church in 
which the oration was to be delivered was 
crowded to its utmost capacity ; hundreds, un- 
able to gain admission, stood wedged round doors 
and windows, to get, if possible, a sight of, or 
catch a tone of the youthful speaker whose fame 
was upon every tongue. A petition to Heaven 
was spoken by the stationed minister, and then 
the real or simulated devotion of the listening 
multitude merged into the profound hush of in- 
tense expectation. A number of clergymen and 
learned professors occupied benches on the plat- 
form erected behind the pulpit, and each and all 
were conjecturing which of the grave, white 
neck-tied gentlemen was the orator of the day, 








expressions of dissatisfaction and dread. Hast- 
ening to his own office, he learned that the de- 
faulter was the man in whose integrity he had for 
many years placed implicit faith—the teller of 
his own bank! For a brief space the brave, 


‘good man was bowed to the earth beneath the 


weight of the blow. Then calling the strength 
of a mighty spirit to his aid, he set calmly to the 
task of righting affairs as best he might. Pas- 
sively, Mrs. Leicester accepted the invitation of 
an invalid brother, a physician, who was about 
to sail for a two years’ journey in Europe. Erena 
had been offered a home. by the Barton family, 
to whom she had become tenderly attached, re- 
maining in Plainville, encouraging her father’s 
flagging courage, and strengthening his drooping 
spirits by her letters, now attended to as a sacred 
duty. Still did the man of stern integrity groan 
beneath accumulating ills, until ruin, utter and 
inevitable,*alone seemed before him. 

At this crisis, Amos Barton came to the res- 
cue. Backed by the endorsement of his potent 
name, order was soon restored out of chaos, and 
Barton Leicester’s paper was once more good on 
’change. Previous to Mrs. Leicester’s return 
with her brother, from their two years’ tour 
abroad, her husband wrote to hasten her embark- 
ation. Erena wished for her mother’s presence 
on the occasion of her marriage to the young 
lawyer—who, in addition to his high position as 
a gifted member of the bar, ranked already 
highest and foremost among the orators of his 
country— Wentworth Sterling. 

The brown-stone palace up town had been pur- 
chased by him with its furniture, plate, carriage, 
horses, all just as she had left it. And when 
Mrs. Leicester once more trod its noble hall, she 
would have thought her husband’s failure all a 
dream, had not the added silver in his thinned 
locks, and the furrows two years of care had 
graven on his brow, reminded of it, as well as 
the very beautiful girl, who, with Erena’s sunny 
smile, yet a much more intellectual face, came 
forward to welcome her, and present the orator 
of the Fourth of July—her aflianced husband— 
Wentworth Sterling. 

Conversing with her husband an hour after, 
Mrs. Leicester repeated the name, remarking that 
she never remembered having heard him mention 
it when alluding to his country cousins. 

“Nor had I ever seen him at the time I left 
Plainville, since my cousin, Amos Barton, was 
not then married to his mother, the widow of Dr. 
Sterling, a man of property in Philadelphia. I 
had met with Mrs. Sterling before coming to seek 
my fortune in New York; but the little Went- 
worth was not with her on the occasion of her 
visit to Plainville, where Amos Barton first met 
her, and I never saw him until the occasion when 
we heard him, the orator of the day, in his native 
city, Philadelphia.” 

“He must be wealthy, to have purchased this 
house and reinstated you in business,” interrupted 
Mrs. Leicester. 

“‘ His property had been long accumulating in 
good hands,” replied her husband ; “ still, I owe 
my present credit and assured position, mainly to 
THOSE DETESTABLE Barrons.” 
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Easity Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,”’ 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Irenk, New Bedford.—The two papers together are $4 a 


year. 

INTERROGATION Pont, etc.—We are unable to answer the 
question you propose to us. 

w.B —A common school education—reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, ete 

TRAVELLER.—The lava in the late eruption of Vesuvius 
took the same direction as in 1855. 

AntTIQUuARY.—Aubrey, in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,” says, ‘It is 
a thing very common to nail horse-shoes on the thres- 
holds of doors; which is to hinder the power of witches 
to enter the house.”’ To find a horse-shoe was once 
thought very lucky, and Nelson, who was of a supersti- 
tious turn, had one naiied to the mast of the Victory. 

R. 8.—The title of soldier is derived from solidus, a Ro- 
man coin. The Roman legions were paid troops—the 

1 were not reckoned as soldiers. 

G. D., Providence, R. I.—The most ancient sort of paper 
was manufactured of the inner bark of a tree, called 

liber - Latin, and hence the same name was applied to 

a boo! 





Szrceant 8.—Knox, afterwards major-general, was a vol- 
unteer at Bunker Hill. 

Macainist.—The Baron Von Kempelen’s automaton 
chess-player, like Maelzel’s, was moved by a man con- 
cealed within the structure. 

Inens.—The Turkish ladies use the hot and cold water 
baths in succession. 

Tuesris —Edmund Kean appeared in pantomimes at the 
Drury Lane Theatre, London, when he was only twenty 


years old. 

§ S.—The knights of St. John, or hospitalers of St. John, 
were afterwards called Knights of Khodes, and finally 
Knights of Malta. We know nothing of the organiza- 
tion of ‘* Sons of Malta.”* 

PepgsTRIAN.—The ordinary rate of speed per second in a 
man walking is four feet; of sound, 1 and of a 24- 
pound cannon ball, 1800. These calculations are bya 
French writer and we presume they are reliable. 

Enquirer.—Thirty-ene pounds of iron were once made 
into wire upwards of 111 miles in length, and so fine 
was the fabric that a part was substituted for horse- 
hair in making @ barrister’s wig. 

Jutta C., Lowell.—The Catholic Church divided the 
twenty-four hours into seven parts, termed Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, Tierca, Sext Nones, Vespers, and Com- 
pletorium or Complir, to each of which proper services 
were assigned. 

Super.—The first comedy was acted at Athens, on a scaf- 
fold, by Saffrarian and Dolon, 562 B.C.; and tragedy 
was first acted in Athens, in a wagon or cart, 635 B.C. 
by Thespis. 

L C., New York.— You must have a strange idea of our 
department of correspondence, if you expect that we 
shall answer a series of questions that will require con- 
sultation with scientific men, and at least a column of 
space to reply in the most succinct mauner.° 

Art-Stupent.—We published a fine portrait and a biog- 
raphy of Rembrandt Peale, the artist, in the last num- 
ber of the Pictorial. 





THE MORMON DELUSION, 

Decidedly the most important and troublesome 
question which our national government has to 
deal with, at the present time, is the Mormon 
question. What shall be done with the Mor- 
mons? There they are, occupying the region 
of country over which Congress has established 
a territorial government under the name of 
Utah, and yet denying utterly the authority of the 
genera] government, and assaulting and driving 
off the territorial officers appointed by the national 
administration to rule over them. They set at 
naught all authority except their religious lead- 
ers, who rule over them with absolute despotism. 
Nor are these Utah Mormons a small and feeble 
band in the midst of a body of loyal citizens 
that far outnumbers them. On the contrary, 
they are the people of Utah, constituting almost 
its entire population, and have a well-armed, 
organized, and disciplined military force of some 
six thousand men. This same community occu- 
pied a portion of the State of Illinois some 
years ago, and the people of that State drove 
them away, because Mormon rale and practice 
were disgusting to them, and they considered the 
community a foul blot upon their State. The 
Mormons then sought the valley of the Salt Lake 
and squatted there; and since that time, many 
thousands have been added to their numbers, 
mostly by immigration from Great Britain and 
other countries of Europe. 

During Mr. Fillmore’s administration, Con- 
gress passed a law extending a territorial gov- 
ernment over the Salt Lake community, under 
the name of the Territory of Utah, and so en- 
tirely was this people Mormon, that President 
Fillmore felt obliged to select a Mormon from 
among their number for the office of governor. 
He accordingly appointed the since notorious 
Brigham Young as Governor of Utah. Young 
never cared much for the authority of the United 
States government, and of late has openly re- 
nounced and disowned it; and he always relied 
upon his despotic authority as head of the Mor- 
mon church, and not upon his civil appointment 
as governor, as the instrument of government. 
Of the Mormon stamp were the other officers 
appointed under Young, and a delegate of that 
faith by the name of Bernhisel now represents 
the Territory in Congress. Latterly a governor 
and other officers have been appointed, who are 
not Mormons, and who go out there to adminis- 
ter the territorial government in accordance with 
the laws of Congress and the Constitution. 
These officers will be defied and resisted by 
Young and his myrmidons, and the question thus 
arises—what shall be done with the Mormons ? 
There is but one course to take towards them, 
and that is, to compel them to submit to the 
legal authorities, or treat them as pirates. 

And they are pirates, to all intents and pur- 
poses. They are banded together by a secret 
bond of mutual support in abusing, plundering 
and murdering all who are outside of their band. 
They entrap ignorant men and silly women into 
their association, bind them by appalling obliga- 
tions, and compel their after silence and acqui- 
escence by the threatof murder. They deny all 
civil authority, and pirate like, set up the decree 
of their leaders as the only valid law. They 
trample on the sacred institution of marriage, 
and in principle and practice set up the disgust- 
ing and destructive barbarism of polygamy as 
a lure to the sensual. 





of this sect are ever at work, in this country and 


in Europe, making proselytes among the ig- 


norant, drawing them with their property to 
Utah, and that thousands of weak-minded dupes 
are thus led to their destruction every year, we 
may safely conclude that they are pirates, en- 
gaged in unholy war against the best interests of 


, humanity, and that it is the duty of the general 


government to enforce its legitimate authority, 


, Whether it result in breaking up and dispersing 
(>> Terms of the Frag or ovr Union, 82,00 peran- | 


this filthy nest of knaves and fools, or in restor- 


| ing them to common honesty and common 


| decency. 





When to all these horrors H 


and atrocities we add the consideration that the | 
cunning and unprincipled leaders and managers | 


One thing is certain—if the United 
States does not act, and promptly, the victims of 
this oppression and corruption will ere long 
right themselves ; and then there will be a woful 
tale of rapine and bloodshed. 





A SINGULAR STORY. 

A writer in the “ Press,” Col. Forney’s news- 
paper, relates a singular event that occurred at 
Jersey Shore, on the Susquehanna, in Northern 
Pennsylvania, in the autamn of the year 1803, 
An old gentleman named Reese, going to his 
cabin door about daylight, found a beautiful young 
woman, quite divested of her clothing, with her 
hands tied behind her back and a gag in her 
mouth, resting against a tree. He relieved her, 
and took her into his cabin. She appeared to be 
completely chilled through, and it was a long 
time before she could speak. She finally stated 
that she had been travelling on horseback from 
her father’s house in Montreal, to visit an uncle 
in Kentucky, in charge of a young man named 
Benjamin Connett, who was sent expressly to 
attend her. But having a large amount of 
money in her possession, an evil spirit prompted 
him to rob her; and in a lonely spot, near Pine 
Creek, he presented a pistol at her breast, com- 
pelled her to dismouny and deliver up what 
money she possessed, and robbed her of her 
clothing and left her tied and gagged. She had 
made most desperate struggles ta free herself, 
and showed her benefactor the place, and the 
path she had beaten round the tree to which she 
was fastened. 

There was something peculiarly innocent in 
her appearance, and her modest demeanor left no 
doubt of the perfect truth of her strange story. 
Mr. Grier, who lived in the neighborhood, took 
her in and provided for her wants, and the neigh- 
bors vied with each other in supplying her with 
clothing. Some gentlemen presented her with 
handsome silk dresses. In the meanwhile, the 
news spread like wildfire through the country, 
and public indignation flamed forth against the 
villain Connett. Handbills offering a large re- 
ward for his apprehension were circulated, and 
several gallant gentlemen and yeomen took 
horses and went in pursuit of him. Letters were 
sent to Mr. McDowell, the father of the young 
lady, apprising him of his daughter’s safety ; but 
weeks elapsed, and no reply was received. 

In the meanwhile, the beauty, modesty and re- 
finement of the unfortunate girl secured for her 
numerous friends, many of whom loaded her 
with presents. But an evil day was dawning for 
the lovely Esther McDowell! A _ gentleman 
from Milton came to see her, and alas! he in- 
stantly recognized in her a smart young journey- 
man tailor who had worked for him a few weeks 
before. The young lady was an impostor and 
never had been robbed, as she had represented. 
A small bundle of male attire was found secreted 
near the spot where she represented herself as 
having been plundered and tied. She finally 
made a confession, and acknowledged that she 
had been playing the impostor and had worked 
as a journeyman tailor in male attire. It is said 
that she finally went West under an assumed 
name, married and conducted herself like a 
respectable woman, and this imposture was the 
singular folly of her life. There are gentlemen 
now living who remember her well, who were 
victims of her story and contributed to the splen- 
did wardrobe which her misfortunes procured for 
her. This is certainly one of those narratives 
that are stranger than fiction. 





VILIFYING THE CLERGY.—Because one 
clergyman in a th d its an i 1 
act, some people think themselves justified in 
denouncing the whole body of spiritual teachers. 
Well does the Chicago Tribune remark: ‘‘ When 
these vilifiers refuse to take any bank-bill because 
there are counterfeits afloat, we shall believe in 
their sincerity. The bogus only proves the 
existence of the true.” 








eins ssiacroabed 
EXTRAVAGANCE IN Foop.—The Post says : 
“We are the most extravagant people in the 
world—we destroy crude food enough in furnish- 
ing one table to give real wealth to another in 
the hands of a German and French cook.” This 
is a sad truth. We keep ourselves poor in 
purse and health by this waste, and nine-tenths 
of our di are attributable to this gross fare. 








woes 


Tue Seroy Rerers.—These rascals are 
only fighting for plunder, and such is their dis- 
trust for each other, that every Sepoy is foand 
with his bag of rupees tied round his waist. 
Nearly ten millions of dollars are known to have 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, 


+ om + 





Waxtep.—The hook and line with which a 
fisherman caught a cold—some of the “other 
fish”? a man had to fry—the club with which an 
idea struck a poet—and a yard stick to measure 
narrow escapes. 

seme — 

Prais Troutus.—Impressions depend upon 
the point of view. This life is a farce to the 
rich, a comedy to the wise, but a tragedy to the 
destitute and homeless. 

————- +~woes - 

A Hiyxt.—The penny is ill saved which 
shames its master. A good many pence ought 
to bring blushes to their owners’ checks 

Sa *2ooe + —- 

Exvy.—Envy, like a cold prison, benumbs 
and stupefies; and, conscious of its impotence, 
folds its arms in despair. 





—?¢ _oeo——______ 


A Qvugryr ror Saitors.—What part of a 
ship is musical? The /ife-rail, of course. 































































THE “GREAT CHARTER.” 

Probably among many well-informed men, ¢& 
roneous impressions prevail with regard to the 
origin of Magna Charta, the great charter of 
English liberty—the foundation-stono of te 
vaunted British independence. Many believe i 
to be a triumph of the people over royalty, but it 
was no such thing. 

“ King John,” says the North British Review, 
“having exercised the power of recruiting men 
for repairing fortresses, bridges and roads ; of 
levying contributions of corn and cattle in his 
journeys ; and of seizing beasts of burden, carts, 
and agricultural implements—this touched the 
interests of the proprietors of the soil, and the 
serfs who helped to “clothe” it. The barons 
combined, resisted, and extorted Magna Charta. 
Strange to say, this great instrument of national 
freedom had no nobler origin than this! Indeed, 
one article of the Great Charter forbids the de- 
struction of houses, woods, or men, without a 
special license of the proprietor, who had full 
power over the lifeof Englishmen. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the war of the barons 
against John Lackland was waged for the benefit 
of the subjects, or that the treaty of Rannymede 
secured their liberties. They were never thought 
of by either party, except as liable to be slaugh- 
tered like cattle in the barbarous reprisals which 
the belligerents made on one another's property.” 

Of the document itself, Richard Thomson 
says: “Magna Charta, if not the original, a 
copy made when King John’s seal was affixed to 
it, was acquired by the British Museam with the 
Cottonian Library. It was nearly destroyed by 
the fire at Westminster in 1731; the parchment 
is much shrivelled and mutilated, and the seal is 
reduced to an almost shapeless mass of wax. 
The manuscript was carefully lined and mounted, 
and is now secured under glass. It is about two 
feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite illeg- 
ible. It is traditionally stated to have been 
bought for fourpence, by Sir Robert Cotton, of a 
tailor who was about to cut up the parchment in- 
to measures. But this story, if trae, may refer 
to another copy of the Charter preserved at the 

British Museum; and the original Charter is be- 
lieved to have been presented to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton by Sir Edward Dering, licutenant-governor 
of Dover Castle; and to bo that referred to in 
letter dated May 10th, 1630, extant in the Muse- 
um Library. The commissioners on the public 
records regarded the original of Magna Charta 
preserved at Lincoln as of superior authority to 
either of those in the British Museum, on ac- 
count of several words and sentences being in- 
serted in the body of that Charter, which in the 
latter are added at the foot, with reference marks 
to the four places where they were to be added. 
These notes, however, possibly may prove that 
one of the Museum Charters was really the first 
written, to which those important additions were 
made immediately previous to the sealing on 
Runnymede, and therefore the actual original 
whence the more perfect transcripts were taken.” 


A QUEER GAME, 

The fellows who invite passers-by to take a 
shot at their target, for the moderate price of 
one cent, are a peculiar feature of New York 
wharf life. The target, a big flaming affair, is 
placed twenty or twenty-five feet from where the 
marksman stands. A spring gun is used, and 
the ball thrown is aniron point, to which a tuft 
of plush is attached. In the centre of the target 
is placed a bull’s eye of leather, about as large 
as a dime; and if the ball strikes this, the 
marksman gets five cents for the one which he 
paid for the shot. The gain is, therefore, four to 
one ; but if the gun barrel is @ little crooked, as 
it is the gamesters’ interest to have it, or if the 
wind is felt, itis almost impossible to do more 
than hit the target. The result is, that the three 
fellows who thus give chances to shoot, at “one 
cent a pop,” it is said realize from six to ten 
dollars a day. 





> innit te 

A pieasant Letrer.—‘“In renewing my 
subscription,” says a lady subscriber in Iowa, 
“permit me to thank you for the pleasure your 
Floral Department in the ‘Flag of our Union’ 
has given my daughters. You have given them, 
thereby, a taste for the cultivation of house and 
garden plants, which is a great beautifier of our 
western home.” 
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Remempern—That a wash of good lye made 
as strong as one pound of potash to one gallon 
of water will kill all the insects that are known 
to injure the apple trees. Mr. Buckminster of 
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the Ploughman has used this wash with safety | 


and effect for more than forty years. 


— oe — 





Covstxino —The first step towards love is to 


play with a cousin. There is a freedom from 


“starch” in the intercourse of young people of | 


this relationship, that ripens as naturally into af- 
fection as buds into fruit or tadpoles into ball 
frogs. 


———— ‘oor 
Mititany.—A recruit going through the exer- 
cise of sword cut, asked how he should parry 
“ Never you mind that,” said the old hussar, who 
was fencing-master to the regiment, “only you 
cut—let the enemy parry.” 
= woe ———= 
A Scuar ov Wisvom.—Never envy « million 
aire the possession of his “ brown stone front,”’ 
but remember that gilded roofs do not shut out 
sleepless nights. 
—o-m* 
Wueat.—It is estimated that the wheat crop 
of Tennessee, Georgia, North and South Caroli 
na will amount tw four and « half millions of 


bushels. 
enmncwenn ee —— 


| 
A nome Tevutrn —Helatives are not necessa 


rily our best friends, but they cannot do us an in 
jury without being enemies w themselves 
“ nieces os 
Ratuex moist —They lately had aten days’ 
rain in Texas. Too much of s good thing, we 
fear, for the cotton crop 





+ pos o- 
A Quear.—What is that which can often te 
found where it is not? Fealt. 




















° this sect are ever at work, in this country and 

. Europe, making proselytes among the ig- 
orant, drawing them with their property to 
‘tah, and that thousands of weak-minded dupes 
e thus led to their destruction every year, we 
ay safely conclude that they are pirates, en- 
iged in unholy war against the best interests of 
imanity, and that it is the duty of the general 
»vernment to enforce its legitimate authority, 
hether it result in breaking up and dispersing 
is filthy nest of knaves and fools, or in restor- 
g them to common honesty and common 
‘eency. One thing is certain—if the United 
tates does not act, and promptly, the victims of 
is oppression and corruption will ere long 
ght themselves ; and then there will be a woful 
le of rapine and bloodshed. 





A SINGULAR STORY. 
A writer in the “Press,” Col. Forney’s news- 
aper, relates a singular event that occurred at 
ersey Shore, on the Susquehanna, in Northern 
.ennsylvania, in the autumn of the year 1803. 
in old gentleman named Reese, going to his 
abin door about daylight, found a beautiful young 
oman, quite divested of her clothing, with her 
ands tied behind her back and a gag in her 
aouth, resting against a tree. He relieved her, 
snd took her into his cabin. She appeared to be 
ompletely chilled through, and it was a long 
ime before she could speak. She finally stated 
-hat she had been travelling on horseback from 
ier father’s house in Montreal, to visit an uncle 
n Kentucky, in charge of a young man named 
Benjamin Connett, who was sent expressly to 
attend her. But having a large amount of 
‘money in her possession, an evil spirit prompted 
‘im to rob her; and in a lonely spot, near Pine 
Creek, he presented a pistol at her breast, com- 
pelled her to dismount, and deliver up what 
noney she possessed, and robbed her of her 
clothing and left her tied and gagged. She had 
made most desperate struggles to free herself, 
and showed her benefactor the place, and the 
path she had beaten round the tree to which she 
was fastened. 

There was something peculiarly innocent in 
her appearance, and her modest demeanor left no 
loubt of the perfect truth of her strange story. 
Mr. Grier, who lived in the neighborhood, took 
her in and provided for her wants, and the neigh- 
bors vied with each other in supplying her with 
clothing. Some gentlemen presented her with 
handsome silk dresses. In the meanwhile, the 
news spread like wildfire through the country, 
and public indignation flamed forth against the 
villain Connett. Handbills offering a large re- 
ward for his apprehension were circulated, and 
several gallant gentlemen and yeomen took 
horses and went in pursuit of him. Letters were 
sent to Mr. McDowell, the father of the young 
lady, apprising him of his daughter’s safety ; but 
weeks elapsed, and no reply was received. 

In the meanwhile, the beauty, modesty and re- 
finement of the unfortunate girl secured for her 
numerous friends, many of whom loaded her 
with presents. But an evil day was dawning for 
the lovely Esther McDowell! A gentleman 
from Milton came to see her, and alas! he in- 
stantly recognized in her a smart young journey- 
man tailor who had worked for him a few weeks 
before. The young lady was an impostor and 
never had been robbed, as she had represented. 
A small bundle of male attire was found secreted 
near the spot where she represented herself as 
having been plundered and tied. She finally 
made a confession, and acknowledged that she 
had been playing the impostor and had worked 
as a journeyman tailor in male attire. It is said 
that she finally went West under an assumed 
name, married and conducted herself like a 
respectable woman, and this imposture was the 
singular folly of her life. There are gentlemen 
now living who remember her well, who were 
victims of her story and contributed to the splen- 
did wardrobe which her misfortunes procured for 
her. This is certainly one of those narratives 
that are stranger than fiction. 





VILIFYING THE CLERGY.—Because one 
clergyman in a thousand commits an immoral 
act, some people think themselves justified in 
denouncing the whole body of spiritual teachers. 
Well does the Chicago Tribune remark: ‘‘ When 
these vilifiers refuse to take any bank-bill because 
there are counterfeits afloat, we shall believe in 
their sincerity. The bogus only proves the 
existence of the true.” 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN Foop.—The Post says : 
“We are the most extravagant people in the 
world—we destroy crude food enough in furnish- 
ing one table to give real wealth to another in 
the hands ofa German and French cook.” This 
is a sad truth. We keep ourselves poor in 
purse and health by this waste, and nine-tenths 
of our di are attributable to this gross fare. 








Tue Seroy Repers.—These rascals are 
only fighting for plunder, and such is their dis- 
trust for each other, that every Sepoy is found 
with his bag of rupees tied round his waist. 
Nearly ten millions of dollars are known to have 
fallen into the hands of the rebels, 





Wantep.—The hook and line with which a 
fisherman caught a cold—some of the “other 
fish”’ a man had to fry—the club with which an 
idea struck a poet—and a yard stick to measure 
narrow escapes. 





Prarn Trutus.—Impressions depend upon 
the point of view. This life is a farce to the 
rich, a comedy to the wise, but a tragedy to the 
destitute and homeless. 





A Hint.—The penny is ill-saved which 
shames its master. A good many pence ought 
to bring blushes to their owners’ cheeks. 

Envr.—Envy, like a cold prison, benumbs 
and stupefies ; and, c i of its imp 6, 
folds its arms in despair. 











A Query For Saitors.—What part of a 
ship is musical? The jsife-rail, of course. 
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THE “GREAT CHARTER.” 

Probably among many well-informed men, ¢r- 
roneous impressions prevail with regard to the 
origin of Magna Charta, the great charter of 
English liberty—the foundation-stone of tle 
vaunted British independence. Many believe i 
to be a triumph of the people over royalty, but it 
was no such thing. 

“ King John,” says the North British Review, 
“having exercised the power of recruiting men 
for repairing fortresses, bridges and roads ; of 
levying contributions of corn and cattle in his 
journeys ; and of seizing beasts of burden, carts, 
and agricultural implements—this touched the 
interests of the proprietors of the soil, and the 
serfs who helped to “clothe” it. The barons 
combined, resisted, and extorted Magna Charta. 
Strange to say, this great instrument of national 
freedom had no nobler origin than this! Indeed, 
one article of the Great Charter forbids the de- 
struction of houses, woods, or men, without a 
special license of the proprietor, who had full 
power over the lifeof Englishmen. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that the war of the barons 
against John Lackland was waged for the benefit 
of the subjects, or that the treaty of Runnymede 
secured their liberties. They were never thought 
of by either party, except as liable to be slaugh- 
tered like cattle in the barbarous reprisals which 
the belligerents made on one another’s property.” 

Of the document itself, Richard Thomson 
says: “Magna Charta, if not the original, a 
copy made when King John’s seal was affixed to 
it, was acquired by the British Museum with the 
Cottonian Library. It was nearly destroyed by 
the fire at Westminster in 1731; the parchment 
is much shrivelled and mutilated, and the seal is 
reduced to an almost shapeless mass of wax. 
The manuscript was carefully lined and mounted, 
and is now secured under glass. It is about two 
feet square, is written in Latin, and is quite illeg- 
ible. It is traditionally stated to have been 
bought for fourpence, by Sir Robert Cotton, of a 
tailor who was about to cut up the parchment in- 
to measures. But this story, if true, may refer 
to another copy of the Charter preserved at the 
British Museum; and the original Charter is be- 
lieved to have been presented to Sir Robert Cot- 
ton by Sir Edward Dering, lieutenant-governor 
of Dover Castle; and to be that referred to in a 
letter dated May 10th, 1630, extant in the Muse- 
um Library. The commissioners on the public 
records regarded the original of Magna Charta 
preserved at Lincoln as of superior authority to 
either of those in the British Museum, on ac- 
count of several words and sentences being in- 
serted in the body of that Charter, which in the 
latter are added at the foot, with reference marks 
to the four places where they were to be added. 

These notes, however, possibly may prove that 
one of the Museum Charters was really the first 
written, to which those important additions were 
made immediately previous to the sealing on 
Runnymede, and therefore the actual original 
whence the more perfect transcripts were taken.” 





A QUEER GAME, 

The fellows who invite passers-by to take a 
shot at their target, for the moderate price of 
one cent, are a peculiar feature of New York 
wharf life. The target, a big flaming affair, is 
placed twenty or twenty-five feet from where the 
marksman stands. A spring gun is used, and 
the ball thrown is aniron point, to which a tuft 
of plush is attached. In the centre of the target 
is placed a bull’s eye of leather, about as large 
as a dime; and if the ball strikes this, the 
marksman gets five cents for the one which he 
paid for the shot. The gain is, therefore, four to 
one ; but if the gun barrel is a little crooked, as 
it is the gamesters’ interest to have it, or if the 
wind is felt, itis almost impossible to do more 
than hit the target. The result is, that the three 
fellows who thus give chances to shoot, at “one 
cent a pop,” it is said realize from six to ten 
dollars a day. 





A pLeasant Letrer.—‘In renewing my 
subscription,” says a lady subscriber in Iowa, 
“permit me to thank you for the pleasure your 
Floral Department in the ‘Flag of our Union’ 
has given my daughters. You have given them, 
thereby, a taste for the cultivation of house and 
garden plants, which is a great beautifier of our 
western home.” 





ReMEMBER—That a wash of good lye made 
as strong as one pound of potash to one gallon 
of water will kill all the insects that are known 
to injure the apple trees. Mr. Buckminster of 
the Ploughman has used this wash with safety 
and effect for more than forty years. 





Covsininc —The first step towards love is to 
play with a cousin. There is a freedom from 
“starch” in the intercourse of young people of 
this relationship, that ripens as naturally into af- 
fection as buds into fruit or tadpoles into bull- 
frogs. 





Miuitary.—A recruit going through the exer- 
cise of sword cut, asked how he should parry. 
“Never you mind that,” said the old hussar, who 
was fencing-master to the regiment, “only you 
cut—let the enemy parry.” 





A Scrap or Wispom.—Never envy a million- 
aire the possession of his “ brown stone front,” 
but remember that gilded roofs do not shut out 
sleepless nights. 





Wueat.—It is estimated that the wheat crop 
of Tennessee, Georgia, North and South Caroli- 
na will amount to four and a half millions of 
bushels. 





A nome Truta.—Relatives are not necessa- 
rily our best friends, but they cannot do us an in- 
jury without being enemies to themselves. 





RaTHER MoIst.—They lately had aten days’ 
rain in Texas. Too much of a good thing, we 
fear, for the cotton crop. 





A Query.—What is that which can often be 
found where it is not? Fault. 


THE STARRY FIRMAMENT. 

To our naked eye, says Warren, are displayed, 
it is believed, about three thousand stars, down 
to the sixth magnitude; and of these, only 
twenty are of the first, and seventy of the 
second, magnitude. Thus far, the heavens were 
the same to the ancients as to ourselves. But 
within the last two centuries, our telescopes have 
revealed to us countless millions of stars, more 
and more astonishingly numerous the further 
we are enabled to penetrate into space! Every 
increase, says Sir John Herschel, in the dimen- 
sions and power of instruments, which successive 
improvements in optical science have attained, 
has brought into view multitudes innumerable of 
objects invisible before; so that, for anything 
experience has hitherto taught us, the number of 
the stars may be really infinite, in the only sense 
in which we can assign a meaning to the word. 
Those rendered visible, for instance, by the great 
powers of Lord Rosse’s telescope, are at such an 
inconceivable distance, that their light, travelling 
at the rate of two hundred thousand miles a 
second, cannot arrive at our little planet in less 
time than fourteen thousand years! Fourteen 
thousand years of the history of the inhabitants 
of these systems, if inhabitants there be, had 
passed away during the time that a ray of their 
light was travelling to this tiny residence of curi- 
ous little man! Consider, for a moment, that 
that ray of light must have quitted its dazzling 
source eight thousand years before the creation of 
Adam! 

The light of the sun, says the North British 
Review, takes one hundred and sixty minutes to 
move to the Georgium Sidus, the remotest planet 
of our own solar system; and so vast is the un- 
occupied space between us and the nearest fixed 
star, that light would require jive years to pass 
through it. But as the telescope has disclosed 
to us objects many thousand times more remote 
than such a star, the creation of a new star at so 
great a distance could not become known to us 
for many thousand years, nor its dissolution 
recognized for,the same length of time. Had 
the fleet messenger that was charged with the 
intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at 
the creation of the world, he would, at the pres- 
ent time, be only nearing our own planetary 
system. 

Sir John Herschel tells us, that there are stars 
so infinitely remote as to be situated at the dis- 
tance of twelve millions of millions of miles from 
our earth—so that light, which travels with the 
velocity of twelve millions of miles in a minute, 
would require two millions of years for its tran- 
sit from those distant orbs to our own; while the 
astronomer who should record the aspect of mu- 
tations of such a star, would be relating, not its 
history at the present day, but that which took 
place two millions of years gone by. 








ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The “ fast-anchored Isle” is at this moment 
in rather a critical situation, nearly all of its 
available army en route for India, and a heavy 
portion of its navy in the Chinese seas—both 
divisions with quite enough to do to keep them 
busy. Comparatively speaking, there is hardly 
a corporal’s guard left at home, and now suppose 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
New York State contains 95,182 widows and 
only 36,397 widowers. 
Silence is a gift without peril, and a treasurer 
without enemies. 
The recent census shows the population of 
Spain to amount to 16,340,500 souls. 
Genuine religion generates a serene, but never 
an austere and harsh temper. 
In Chicago, the other day, a young man shaved 
off his beard, took cold, and died in consequence. 
Courtship is the siege, the proposal the as- 
sault, and matrimony the victory of life’s battle. 
The consumption of eggs in this city, allows 
an average of six to each family daily. 
Hazlitt is said to have written a single sentence 
of a hundred and ten lines. Long-winded that ! 
The nearest fixed star, Alpha Centauri, is 
twenty million million miles distant. 
The velocity of light has been determined to 
be equal to 192,000 miles per second. 
Lieut. Herndon, of the Central America, had 
his life insured for $5000. 
A new and stronger bridge across Niagara 
River at the Falls, is talked of. 
Wit without humanity degenerates into bitter- 
ness—learning without prudence into pedantry. 
Marshal Rynders, of New York, has been or- 
dered to keep a sharp look out after fillibusters. 
Insult not another for his want of a talent you 
possess ; he may have others which you want. 
- A Madeira correspondent of the Transcript 
says that the blight has exterminated the grape. 
William L. Ayling, a Bostonian, a good actor, 
and a man of worth, has recently died. 
The man who lives quite up to his income, is 
liable to be ruined any day. 
The Duke of Modena, one of the richest sov- 
ereigns of Italy, lately gave the Pope $100,000. 
Nothing is more unmannerly than to reflect on 
any man’s profession, sect, or natural infirmity. 
The statue of Mr. Webster will shortly be 
inaugurated with appropriate honors. 
It is said of Dr. Johnson, that he always talked 
as if he were talking upon oath. 
The grand piano at the President’s house, 
Washington, is of Chickering’s make. 
The human heart is like a feather-bed—rough 
shaking prevents its becoming hard and knotty. 





BARON STEUBEN, 

Every tyro in military matters is familiar with 
thename of Steuben. To him was entrusted the 
system of drill and discipline of the Revolution- 
ary army by General Washington, and for many 
years afterward “‘Steuben’s Manual” was the 
tactics adopted for the regulars and militia of the 
United States. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 

For the present week embraces the following contents: 

‘The Mormon’s Daughter: or, Camp Life across the 
Prairie,”’ a true story of our own remarkable times, by 
M. A. Avery. One of the most thrillingly interesting 
stories we have published for a long time. 

** Agrael,”’ stanzas by James FRANKLIN Fitts 

“The Love Token,” astory by Miss Canouine T. Henta. 

“The Cannibals of Auvergne,” a midnight adventure, 
by Giacomo CaMPANO. 

“The Power of Gold,” a poem by Mre. E.S ANDREWS. 

‘Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A very truthful and lifelike portrait of Rembrandt 
Peale, the venerable artist, who has produced no less 
than sixty-nine portraits of Washington. 

A pretty picture, representing a Neapolitan Fi-her 
Family ; a charming, characteristic group 

View in Lewiston Falls, Maine. 

Representation of Jefferson Market, Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


View in Malden Centre, Maseachusetts. 
Picture of Schuylkil! River, below Norristown. Penn. 
Portrait of Hans Christian Andersen, the Danish poet. 
View of the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum, at Wands- 
worth Common, England. 
ae of the Fruit Market at Rotterdam, Hol- 
nd. 
Picture of the Lutheran Church at Amsterdam. 
A view in Ghent, Belgium. 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depote 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


(G> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picto- 
BIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


A gentleman at Leipsic has died from taking 
too much chloroform as a cure for toothache. 

The Court of Assizes of Paris has condemned 
Ledru Rollin, Mazzini, and others, to deportation. 

A London paper says that Mr. and Mrs. 
Florence will visit England about April or May 
next. ’ 

In consequence of the fashionable rage for 
crinoline, whalebone has risen in price from £300 
to £500 per ton. 

The whole of Syria is described as being rife 
with robberies, extortions of money, and threats 
against the Christians. 

It is stated that Prince Frederick William, of 
Prussia, will reside, after his marriage with the 
princess royal, in Breslau. 

Freemasonry is making rapid progress in Prus- 
sia, which now contains 158 lodges. In the re- 
mainder of Germany there are 113 lodges. 

Matrimonial advertisements have been put un- 
der government surveillance in Austria, so many 
persons having resorted to that means of destroy- 
ing the peace of suspicionless women. 

Captain Doineau, a French Government offi- 
cer charged with a triple assassination of ‘Tiem- 
cen, and various robberies in Algeria, has been 
found guilty, and condemned to death. 

A bell weighing half aton fell on a Sunday 
afternoon at the parish church, Sheffield, Eng., 
while the bells were being rung for service. ltis 
estimated that to replace it will cost £120. 

M. Gastin Cilati, chancellor of the Neapolitan 








Steuben was a most thorough and plished 
soldier, and his heart was as noble as his soul 
was brave. He sold his favorite horse to con- 
tribute towards the entertainment of the British 
officers made prisoners by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and his gold watch was sacrificed to re- 
lieve the sick and wounded of ourtroops. That 
he was a true republican and a sincere friend of 
liberty, the noble sacrifice of honor and emolu- 
ments in Prussia, which he made in coming to 
join the fortunes of the Americans, is a convin- 
cing proof. Congress, and several of the States, 








France should just unmask the sycophantic face 





it wears, pitch into John Bull, right and left, and 
pay off all old scores—what a commotion there 
would be! We rather expect to see the day 
when France will thrash the English most un- 
mercifully. Louis Napoleon has already a 
splendid navy, which is being constantly in- 
creased ; and everybody knows he can raise and 
equip the best, if not the largest, army in the 
world. The old world is a great chess-board, 
and there is no knowing what aspect it may pre- 
sent in a twelvemonth hence. In the meantime, 
Brother Jonathan minds his own business, and 
is growing fat and rich—good-natured, also, but 
too big and strong to permit any national insult. 
Desirous of peace with all the world, he still re- 
gards it ial to be prepared to repel aggres- 
sions from any quarter. 








TERRITORY OF DACOTAH. 

The last Congress, it will be remembered, 
formed a new Territory under the name of 
Dacotah. The Independent, published at Ser- 
geant’s Bluff, says the territory includes a great 
part of the valley of the Sioux, the valleys of the 
James and Vermilion rivers, and large tracts of 
beautiful bottom lands lying on the Missouri. In 
regard to the climate, it becomes milder to the 
westward, so much so that the winters in the 
northwestern parts of Dacotah are said to be 
not much more severe than in Northern Penn- 
sylvania. The prevailing want of this entire re- 
gion is timber. Its chief attractions are fertile 
soil, pure air and water, and unusually healthy 
climate; and it is believed also to possess an 
abundance of mineral coal. 








InpIans IN THE West.—The wandering 
tribes of Indians in the Far West, not content 
with the fearful devastations that destiny seems 
to be making among them, are fighting each 
other constantly. The Sioux and the Chip- 
pewas are now on the war-path against each 
other ; and Indians fighting Indians is terrible 
business—death, and death alone will satisfy ! 





Binp1nc.—Binding in all its varieties execut- 
ed in the best manner, and at the cheapest rates, 
at this establishment. Persons having old pamph- 
lets, magazines, newspapers, sheet music, or 
engravings, which they desire to preserve, have 
only to hand, or send them in at our office, 22 
Winter Street, and they will be neatly bound 
and returned in one week. 








Ocutar Demonstration.—If you would 
increase the size and prominence of your organs 
of vision, just keep an account of the money 
you spend foolishly, and add it up at the end of 
the quarter. 





RatHEeR SHarp.—An editor, whose subscri- 
bers complained that he did not give them news 
enough, told them to read the Bible, which, he 





ated the gallant baron with money and 
lands, and he lived in peace and comfort in the 
country of his adoption, dispensing charity and 
hospitality with an open hand, until summoned 
to join the immortal band whose names will ever 
be our country’s proudest boast. He died upon 
his estate in Remsen, New York State, in 1795, 
in the midst of his fellow-countrymen, who at 
his invitation had come over from Prussia and 
settled on his lands. 

The Germans of Richmond, Va., have recent- 
ly held a festival to raise means for erecting a 
monument to the memory of Steuben, and we 
hope to see their truly laudable proposition ably 
seconded by patriots in every section of the 
country. Such men as Steuben, Kosciusco and 
Lafayette are worthy to be remembered to the 
latest time by imposing and enduring monuments. 





Swimminc to Music.—Dancing to the 
fiddle is now imitated by swimming to the fiddle. 
A swimming school has been established in 
Vienna, in which the students are obliged to 
keep time in their motions with the violin, played 
by their master. This takes the place of the 
monotonous counting formerly practised. This 
novelty is to be introduced next year at Rabin- 
eau’s und Braman’s. 





SieniFicant.—A large meeting, mainly of 
Trishmen, assembled at Stuyvesant Institute, New 
York, lately, to express opposition to British 
enlistments in the United States for the war in 
India, and sympathy with the Sepoy mutiny. 
Some very strong resolutions, and an address to 
the working subjects of Great Britain were 
adopted, and eloquent speeches were made. 





see 


Sincucar CasvuaLty.—An old man named 
Leonard Warbeck, living in Prince George’s 
County, Virginia, was recently seized by a 
favorite horse that he was feeding in his stall, 
severely bitten, thrown down, and trampled to 
death before effectual assistance could be ren- 
dered him. 





Roruscuitp Loan.—The Sacred College at 
Rome has just concluded with Baron de Roths- 
child a new loan of 3,800,000 Roman crowns 
(about £800,000), intended to be employed in 
calling in the copper money. 


+ ee + anaennenant 


Sates oF Pusiic Lanps.—The receipts 
from public lands during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1857, in the several States and Terri- 
tories, were $3,829,486. 





HorricutturaL.—The late horticultural ex- 
hibition in this city was a magnificent affair. 
The most beautiful floral specimens were sent in 
by ladies. 

Corporat Punisnment.—No pupil is so 
greatly to be pitied as the pupil of the eye, for 





thought, would be news to most of them. 


that is continually under the lash. 


, Was murdered in the public square of 
Alexandria, Italy, by a band of Italian assassins, 
for making too close an inquiry into their doings. 

A maritime conference of various European 
powers is about to be held at Paris to consider 
the subject of collisions at sea, which of late have 
been so numerous, and to adopt measures for 
their future prevention. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The prosperity of others is the alarm-bell of 
ambitious people. 

He who has out-lived his friends, feels that his 
home is beyond the grave. 

Delusion and weakness produce not one mis- 
chief the less because they are universal. 

How many there are in the world like Bertram : 

‘* Bertram hath but one foe on earth, 
And he is— Bertram.” 

Silence never shows itself to so great advan- 
tage as when it is made the reply to calumny and 
defamation. 

Invention is the combination of the possible, 
the probable, or the known, in a mode that strikes 
with novelty. 

Young men are apt to think themselves wise 
enough, as drunken men are to think themselves 
sober enough. 

True joy is a serene and holy emotion, and 
they are miserably out who think laughing wick- 
ed, or a sign of an unholy heart. 

The face of a beautiful good woman at home 
is like the spirit of an angel in the house, with 
the air of heaven still about her, and the light of 
the eternal city in her face. 

Worth lies not alone in silver and gold. It 
takes more than the tailor and barber to make a 
man. Virtue and true nobleness of character 
are oftener found with the poor and lowly than 
with the rich and mighty. 

Profound ignorance makes a man dogmatic. 
He who knows nothing, thinks he can teach 
others what he just now has learned himself; 
whilst he who knows a great deal, can scarce im- 
agine any one can not be acquainted with what 
he says,and speaks for this reason with more 
indifference. 


Soker’s BWudget. 


Why is the letter g like the sun # 
is the centre of /ight. 

What is best to prevent old maids from des- 
pairing? Echo—Pairing. 

Snooks’s wife loves to make bread, because it 
cleans her hands so beautifully. : 

I wonder what makes my eyes so weak ?” said 
a fop to a gentleman. “ Why, they are ina 
weak place,” replied the latter. 

Cheerfulness is the daughter of employment, 
and we have known a man to come home in high 
spirits from a funeral, merely because he had the 
management of it. 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had pol- 
ished his bedmate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an instance of “laboring, and confound- 
edly hard, too, under a mistake.” 

A gentleman was speaking the other day of 
the kindness of his friends in visiting him. One 
old aunt in particular, visited him twice a year, 
and stayed six months each time. 

An Hibernian editor ended his week’s work 
by writing the words which follow: ‘“ Owing to 
an extraordinary pressure of matter, we are 
obliged to leave several columns blank.” 

Mrs. Smith, hearing strange sounds, inquired 
of her new servant if she snored in her sleep. 
“I don’t know, marm,” replied Becky, quite in- 
nocently ; “I never lay awake long enough to 
diskiver.” ; 

An Ohio politician was boasting, in a public 
speech, that he could bring an argument to a 
pint as quick as any other man. ‘“ You can 
bring @ quart to a pint a good deal quicker,” re- 
plied a Kentucky editor. 

_ Atippler, who squinted awfully, used some- 
times to mourn that his eyes did not agree. 
“It’s very lucky for you,” replied a friend, “for 
if your eyes had been matches, your nose would 
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have set them on fire long ago.” 
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Quill and Srissors. 

There was a meeting at Edgartown, lately, of 

five ladies whose united ages amounted to 373 

years. A still more remarkable gathering oc- 

curred on the same day at the house of Mrs. 

Susan Maxfield, New Bedford. Four ladies met 


whose ages were respectively 84, 86,82 and 75 
years, amounting in the whole to 327 years. The 





| average age of the first five mentioued ladies was 


74 3-5 years; of the last four, 813 4 years. 
Three kegs of powder were used in one blast, 


| recently, in a ledge which is being excavated for 
, the canal at Lewiston Falls, Maine. The largest 


stone thrown out measured 8 feet wide, 12 long, 
and 11 feet high—containing 28 yards solid 
stone, and estimated to weigh 70 tons. Besides 
this, there were several pieces of less dimensions, 
and a quantity of small stuff, the whole esti- 
mated at 125 cubic yards. 


A captain of a vessel bound to San Francisco, 


| who had never before been there, on arriving at 
the mouth of the bay, was surprised at finding an 














island rightin his way on his chart, which he 
had never seen. He accordingly commenced 
beating to get round it, and after spending a 
week in this agreeable manwuvre, he found that 
he had been all that time beating round a fly- 
speck. ‘ 

Some scoundrel tied a dog to the rear car of 
one of the coal trains on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, a short time since, where it was dis- 
covered by one of the brakemen while stopping 
at a water station. It was perfectly dead, and 
had evidently been dragged for several miles, as 
his carcass was worn almost entirely away. 

The Manchester, N. H., American says that 
less than half of the forty weekly papers pub- 
lished in that State pay their publishers any 
profit. Only eight of them have a circulation 
exceeding 2000, and the average number of 
paying subscribers (exclusive of the two religious 
journals) does not exceed 800 each. 

A pap geo Indian, named “ Nat-tam-ab,” 
went to the theatre at St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
the 4th ult. He was so delighted with the per- 
formances of a Miss Irving, as Julia in the 
Hunchback, that at the close he walked up to 
the footlights and presented her with a diamond 
ring worth $75. 

The will of the late Alexis J. Dupont, of Del- 
aware, contains, among other donations, ten 
thousand dollars to Trinity Church, Wilming- 
ton; six thousand dollars to St. John’s Church, 
Brandywine Village ; and five thousand dollars 
to the “ Bishops’ Fund.” 

In 1836, the population of Bridgeport, Conn., 
was estimated at 3700, and the valuation of 
property at $1,297,000; now the population is 
estimated at 12,000, and the valuation of prop- 
erty is $7,542,000. 

One of the Central America passengers arrived 
with very closely trimmed hair, which he stated 
he had clipped off himself before the vessel went 
down, to save being grappled by the drowning 
crowd. 

There have been fifty-four murders and hom- 
icides in New Orleans during the past eighteen 
months. A great many persons have also disap- 
peared, who are supposed to have been murdered. 

There are at present in New York city nearly 
a thousand professed Mormons. They have 
their church organizations, conference gatherings, 
and are under the sway of Brigham Young. 

Dr. J. H. Warren, of Boston, writes in the 
Medical Journal in favor of the use of cocoa-nut 
oil as a substitute for cod-liver oil—certainly an 
agreeable exchange for the patient. 

Mr. Jacob A. Dallas, cousin of George M. 
Dallas, an artist whose talents have illustrated 
Harper, Putnam, and other periodicals, recently 
died in New York, aged 32 years. 

Sixty individuals and corporations in Rox- 
bury represent $6,200,000 of property, or more 
than one-third of the whole valuation of the city. 

Five half-barrels of syrup, made from the Chi- 
nese sugar cane, were sold in New Orleans, La., 
recently at seventy-five cents per gallon. 

It is estimated that over twenty thousand sew- 
ing-machines were sold in the United States 
during the last year. 

Some ostriches are said to be training in 
London, and that they can beat the swiftest race 
horse. ‘They are ridden by a little boy. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says 
the: strychnine is not used in spirituous liquors, 
as has been alleged. 

It is said that the Hon. M. Fillmore, Ex-Pres- 
ident of the United States,is about to marry a 
lady of Montreal. 

‘The Russian Medical Gazette says the late war 
entailed upon Russia the loss of 382 medical men. 

Addison, before he « ed the Spect 
had amassed three folios of materials. 

The Mormon, Brigham Young’s organ in 
New York city, has been discontinued. 








Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Dr. Leonard R. Shel- 
don, of Brandon, Vt., to Miss Ann Maria Cartwright. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Samuel Harrington to Miss 
Lucy A. Bennett. 

By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. Alexander Lane to Miss M. 
Lizzie Hill. 

Ry Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Francis A. Mason to Miss Au- 
gusta E. Ricker. 

By Kev. Dr. Vinton, Mr B. M. J. Black to Miss Cath- 
erine M. Martin. 

By Kev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Joseph W. Plummer to Miss 
Sarah Jane Bagley. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Ichabod N 
Fernald, of Boston, to Miss Abbie I. Howe. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. Edward 8. Phil- 
brick to Miss Helen M. Winsor. 

At somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. George F. Marvin 
to Miss Lizzie Locke. 

At Auburndale, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Lieut. Samuel Breck, 
Jr., U. 8. A., to Miss Caroline Juliet Barrett. 

At Dedham, by Kev. Dr. Lamson, Mr. Nathaniel C 
Poor, of Boston, to Miss Esther Hewins 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. William W Tufts to 
Miss Mary E. Jarves. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carleton, Mr. George William 
Douglass to Miss Catherine E. Freeman. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Alpheus Dennis 
to Mise Mary V. Sargent 

At Lowell, William Edward Livingston, Esq., to Miss 
Mary EK. King. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Joel M. 
Rundiett to Miss Mary P. Graves 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. William Jordan, 73; Mr. John Con- 
nors, 35; Mrs. Emily K. Goodrich, 56; Mr. Nahum Al- 
len, 25; Mrs. Eleanor Frothingham, 72; Widow Sarah T. 
Morse, 67; Mr. William D Nichols, 24; Miss Clarintha 
M. Wilkinson, 48; Mr. Patrick McElroy, 73; Mr. Simeon 
G. Zraerton, 63; Mr. Richard Sherwin, printer, 72 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Agnes Muirhead, 44. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, 81 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Thomas Lillie, 85 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Martha D. Bent, 38 

At Roxbury, Mise Elizabeth Leathead, 47 

At West Newton, Mr. Samuel Maynard, 56 

At East Weymouth, Mr. Jacob Bates, 65 

At East Medway, Mise Clariasa Underwood, 0 

At Lynn, Mr. Marshall Brown, 64; Mrs. Content Phil- 
lips, 4 

mt Salem, Mr. Josiah M. Foster, 20; Mr. Thomas To- 
bin, 19; Mrs. Winneford Maguire, 27 

At North Beverly, Mr. Ara B. Edwards, 82 

4+ South Danvers, Miss Abbie Putnam Needham, 18 

At Marlboro’, Widow Martha Beker, 71 

At Georgetown, Mrs Mary BE. Dresser, 3) 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah 8. Nudd, 37; Mr. Caleb 
Haskell, 71 

At Lowell, Mr. William L. Ayling, 41 

At Petersham, Jabeg E. Whipple. , 78 

At Fall River, Oliver Hawes a 

At New Bedford, Mr. Caleb Freeiove, 

At North Fairhaven, Mr. Joseph Keen, 60 

At Greenland, Hon. H. G. Newcomb, 71 

At Cumberiand, Me , Capt. Greely Scurdivant, 8). 

At Corinna, Me., Mr. William Hole, 100. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 
HOPE, 


BY ©. G. WRIGHT. 
Hope is an angel, pure and bright! 
Clothed in a robe of holy light, 

That lifts the soul, and charms the sight, 
And turns to day the darkest night. 


It is the one bright star I see, 

That makes my heart beat light and free ; 
Without its solace what would be 

This great and mighty world to me? 


But Hope's sweet face, with beauties rare, 
Oft pictures scenes so bright and fair, 
They rest suspended in the air 

A moment, and then perish there. 


When in her smiles I think I see 

A bright and blest faturity, 

I wonder if ’twiil ever be 

More than a fruitiess dream to me? 


In euch bright dreams I love to dwell, 
With thoughts that can my spirit quell, 
And hopes that all my doubts dispel, 
Till couscious mewory breaks the spell. 


In the uncertain future lies 

A hidden book of mysteries ; 

A book ne'er seen by mortal eyes, 
Where all those happy dreams arise. 


But time each hidden page reveals, 
Discloses ali, and nought conceals ; 

Then many a heart that anguish feels, 
Which only Hope's sweet presence heals. 


Let Hope my guardian angel be, 
My beacon o'er this stormy sea, 
Till fate fuifils my destiny, 

And seta the willing spirit free. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MRS. CHESTER: 


— AND — 


THE WAY SHE WAS PUT DOWN! 





BY H. MARION STEPHENS. 





“For my sake!” 

“No, John ! not even for your sake! And you 
know I would do a great deal for that—anything 
in fact but to recognize Mrs. Chester!” 

“And why not ?” 

« Because she is not prudent, she is not proper, 
she has not even the good grace to conceal her 
peculiarities—for I will not give them a worse 
name. She has no moral principle ; she glories 
in her utter disregard of public opinion; she is 
a bold, free, bad woman, and the sooner my 
brother eats his heart out of the net a designing 
woman has set for him, the better it will be for 
his peace and his sister’s happiness.” 

“ You think so.” 

“T know so; I do not think alone—I know! 
John, she has no heart, or if she has, it is so 
frittered away, that there is not left a single cor- 
ner capable of feeling a true emotion. She is 
not only a dangerous, but a bad woman. She 
lives but to shine, to be eccentric, to do unpop- 
ular things, and to make herself as conspicuous 
as a woman in her position can possibly be. I 
should lose all self-respect, all respect for my 
sex, all ideration for the opi of those 
about me, if I did condescend to visit one I so 
truly dislike.” 

“Tam astonished. I thought you, of all oth- 
ers, could affurd to have a mind of yourown. I 
thought you were free from prejudices, and capa- 
ble of judging for yourself. Iwas mistaken. I 
regret it, for I am sure, could you understand 
her—” 

“She is not worth understanding, John. A 
woman who sets at defiance the common laws of 
decency and propriety must take the conse- 
quences of her indiscretion. But why are you 
so interested? What possible connection can 
there be between you and Mrs. Chester ?” 

“T love her!” 

“John! You!” 

My brother did not answer at once, but stood 
leaning against a framewoik of prairie roses— 
his clear brown eyes gazing with a far-reaching 
look down the slope, and across the turnpike, to 
where a pretty little cottage, covered with roses 
and honeysuckles, peeped out like 2 tiny gem in 
a ’broidered setting. 

My handsome brother! Handsome, indeed— 
and rich in mental and moral qualities as he was 
externally endowed! Looking back over all the 
years that have since come and gone—looking at 
him now, a “family man” broad and burly, in 
the midst of his family—looking at the once 
classic features so marble cut and regular in their 
outline, now bearing only the expression of con- 
tent and well-to do-ativeness, I ean still remember 
how supremely hand he app 1 with his 
proud head framed among the roses, and his 
brown eyes wandering away, that they might 
catch even a glimpse of the one to whom he had 
given his heart. 

Ah! “we know what we are, but we know not 
what we may be.” How could I have imagined 
that the wear and tear of a few years, helped 
along by the ending up of a first love-scrape, 
would have transformed my noble poet brother 
into the most practical of men and the fondest of 
papas to be found within a day’s walk ? 

For some minutes we remained silent—he 
from thought, I from astonishment. At length, 
when I could find breath to speak, I asked 
again : 

“* You ?—you love Mrs. Chester? You absurd 
boy! Why, she is ten years older than you in 
reality, and twenty in experience. 1’m ashamed 
of you. She is the town talk, and has been 
ever since she came to the village. Nobody 
recognizes her, and where you have got the 
chance to cultivate her acquaintance, is more 
than I can tell. Perhaps you are among the 
favored ones who are admitted to her boudoir af- 
ter everybody else is in bed, or ought to be. 
They do say--” 

“ Sister!” 

I stopped short and turned upon my brother, 
looking him steadily in the face. He was white 
as marble, and his eyes had @ wicked gleam in 
them which I never saw there before. 

“You are ail alike, the whole of you—you 
women!” And a favored cluster of roses that 
had done no harm but to blossom, came’ crash- 
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ing down and were trampled to dust beneath his 


feet. 

“‘T hope that has relieved you!” I said, rather 
more angrily than usual—for my roses were an 
especial item in my affections. 


“No, it has not relieved me. Nothing will | 


ever relieve me. LIlove her. I never thought I 
could love any one so well. I shall die, if I 
don’t marry her.” 

“And she encourages you in your infat- 
uation?” 

“She does not even know it. No other 
woman ever affected me as she does. It is life, 
more than life, to sit in her presence, listening 
to sentiments which her traducers would not 
know the meaning of. I tell you, Gay, if there 
ever was a noble, whole souled, high-spirited 
woman on earth, Mrs. Chester is one. There—’’ 

A sudden flush crimsoned my brothers face, 
a sudden gleam of joy outflashed from his eyes, 
and the next moment Mrs. Chester, the subject 
of our conversation, dashed into view, seated 
upon one of the most,superb animals I ever be- 
held. I did not know which most to admire— 
the horse, with his wonderful symmetry, his 
docile obedience, his lightning speed—or the 
regal woman, who bowed nearly to her saddle in 
open defiance to my known dislike to her. Ah, 
she certainly was magnificent! and for a mo- 
ment, I was half tempted to forgive my sensitive 
brother for so soon yielding to her influence. 
For myself, 1 am efraid I was more than ever 
determined to break up the dangerous spell her 
charms had woven. That defiant toss of her 
queenly head—that merry, mischievous outflash- 
ing of her bright, wicked eyes—that low, musi- 
cal, half-sarcastic laugh—I must have been more 
than woman not to have resented them. 

“ Bold, outrageous woman!” I muttered, as 
she turned into the cross-road and disappeared. 

I looked around for my brother, but he, too, 
had disappeared, and befure I could get from the 
garden to the house, he had mounted Selim and 
was dashing down the road at a pace which I 
knew must soon place him in her company. I 
was vexed—I confess it, I was more angry than 
I had ever been in my life! That she, a woman 
grown, while my brother was still in jackets— 
that she, a stranger amongst us, coming from 
no one knew where and belonging to no one 
knew whom—that she should encourage, or even 
permit the open, undisguised admiration of one 
So Opposite to her nature, was a monstrosity not 
to be borne. 

“Vl put her down, or break John’s neck—I 
don’t care much which!” I muttered, as a 
glimpse of the returning equestrians came slowly 
in sight. 

They had evidently had quite a gallop of it, 
as their horses were slightly blown, and the face 
of at least one of them had an additional tint 
of crimson. I would not have compromised my 
dignity, by pretending to observe them; so 
arranging the curtains in a manner favorable to 
inspection, I indulged myself in a good long 
stare. 

How intensely happy my brother looked, and 
how calm, cool and self-centred his companion ! 
As they passed slowly along, I had time to 
observe the quiet, dignitied ease with which she 
conversed, to note the graceful, womanly style 
of her carriage, and—yes, I confess it—to ad- 
mire the bright, intellectual face which shone out 
from beneath massive braids of dark brown 
hair. Such a clear, pure complexion, such 
plump red lips, and such small, glittering teeth, 
it has not often been my good fortune to meet 
with. 

“She looks good!” I thought to myself. 
“What a pity a woman like her should lay her- 
self open to scandal !” 

1had thought myself into quite a good humor 
by the time my brother returned, and in ex- 
change for my former harshness, almost prom- 
ised to do what he so earnestly desired—patron- 
ize Mrs. Chester’s first party. 

It was a great thing for our village when Mrs. 
Chester came amongst us. She might have 
dropped from the clouds, for all we knew, so 
sudden was her advent. A darling little cot- 
tage, all angles, gables and queer litle nouks, 
being ‘to let,’ Mrs. Chester engaged it through 
her agent, moved into it without leave or license 
of its neighbors, and there she was. ‘This, to 
begin with, was an aggrievance not to be borne 
tamely. Then, she had two or three servants 
to wait upon her—and what right had she 
to show oif with two or three servants, when we 
could scarcely afford one? To cap the climax, 
she not only felt but showed a perfect inditfer- 
ence to the good or bad opinion of those about 
her. To be sure, she lived retired, saw little 
company, and forced herself upon no one’s no- 
tice; she even hud the audacity to be “not at 
home” to our village dionne, the incomparable 
Mrs. Judge Snow. Audacity could go no 
further; aad with one accord it was ayreed, if 
any mortal means could do it, to put down this 
high headed, self satistied, impertinent Mrs. 
Chester. 

Tea parties and sewing-circles increased, to 
an alarming degree; and what Mrs. Chester had 
said, and who Mrs. Chester had seen, and where 
Mrs. Chester went, were discussions in which 
the greatest interest was exhinited. If Mrs. 
Chester rode abroid on her beautiful horse, half 
the village ran to door or window to gaze after 
her; if she walked out, all the little boys and 
girls followed after, happy if only to catch a 
glimpse of her handsome face. At church, the 
only place where a good look could be obtained, 
things were no better. Tue parson and the ser- 
mon were alike forgotten in the absorbing inter- 
est Mrs. Chester occasioned. If she returned 
the insulting stare of Mrs. Thorpe, which she 
sometimes did, Mrs. Thorpe’s vegetable nose 
went up immediately into the air a half inch, an 
inch or an inch and a half, according to cireum- 
stances. If Mis. Judge Snow was detected in 
her scrutiny, Mrs. Jadge Snow became immedi- 
ately oblivious of the existence of any such 
woman as Mrs. Chester. 

As the weeks progressed, the waves of scandal 
ran higher and higher. All the eligible young 
men in the village were “dead in love” with 
her. She admitted people to her house at most 
unreasonable hours, and twice she had been seen 


| man—a man who had come after dark, and gone | 


actually hanging around the neck of a strange 


| . 

| away before light. 
The crowning point to her transgressions 

| came in the shape of cards to a dinner and 





evening party. All Templeville held up its 
hands in holy horror! Did she mean to insult 
them? Did she think they were going to con- 
taminate themselves by visiting her at this late 
day? Did she think to walk over their noses, 
and then wheedle them into admiration points ? 
No indeed! Our villagers had cut their eye-teeth, 
and the sooner she was made aware of it, the 
better. 

The much-talked of party came off, and I 
went! Now I am naturally pretty courageous— 
generally do about what pleases me without 
regard to others—but it was with fear and trem- 
bling that I placed my hand within my brother’s 
arm and proceeded to the banned dwelling. 
Mrs. Chester was at the door to receive us; and 
after a kindly and affectionate salute, she ush- 
ered us into the drawing room. I could not, if I 
would, describe it with any degree of accuracy. 
A very cozy little room it was—not one of your 
enormous, barn-like, blank apartments, where 
one shivers in the warmest day from contact, but 
one of those pretty, tastefui rooms, all lace and 
bloom, which speak so unmistakably of Paris. 
A bright carpet, on which roses and lilies seemed 
to have been flung at random and then trampled 
upon, relieved and brightened up the pure white 
of the satin wall paper. Blue and gilded furni- 
ture, with tete-atetes and lounges to match, 
pleased the eye with its novelty; while the 
daintiest of rose-tinted hangings, relieved by 
heavy falls of lace, flung a dreamy. roseate hue 
over all this luxury. This room opened into 
numerous smaller rooms, each one of which was 
but a re production of the first. 

In the rear of the cottage, and accessible from 
a single large window which opened to the 
ground, was a small but highly cultivated gar- 
den, which bore as ample witness to the good 
taste of its mistress. Every bower had been 
framed under her own eye, every plant, border 
and shrub had been trained by her own hand. 

“Such a place to make love in!” whispered 
my brother, as he detected my eyes wandering 
admiringly from one point of beauty to another. 

The mistress of all these luxuries, after the 
first embarrassment of meeting had passed, 
dropped lazily down among the cushions of a 
lounge and commenced a gay and sprightly dis- 
cussion. If, from the chance glimpses I had 
had, I was surprised at her wondrous beauty of 
form and feature, I was still more «nchanted 
with her brilliant and sparkling conversation. 
Her features were not so regular as I had sup- 
posed; but they were so noble, so expressive, 
and withal so saucily piquant, that I could not 
criticise—I could only admire. Her eyes were 
large and bright, her hair dark and abundant, 
and her shoulders plump and fair enough to 
craze an artist. What would Mrs. Judge Snow 
have said, had she been there to see the rather 
liberal display of bust and arms of which the 
owner had a right to be proud? But she wasn’t 
there; so we sat and talked and laughed and 
discussed the neighbors, until our intimacy grew 
into something stronger than mere acquaintance, 
and I began to wonder how I could ever have dis- 
liked my obnoxious companion. We were get- 
ting fast friends, and she was beginning to let me 
into some of the secrets of her position, when 
the bell rang, and a couple of our “ first family ” 
men made their appearance. No ladies! It was 
evident they meant to fight shy of the fascinating 
Mrs. Chester, whaiever their husbands and 
brothers might do. 

Her greeting was quite as cordial, however, 


| 


| 
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much—too well to wish to give you a moment’s 
pain—and that is why I tell you now it cannot 
be. You must forget that words like these have 
ever passed your lips—that you have ever looked 
upon me in any light but as that of a dear sister. 
There ””—and taking his head between her two 
soft hands with the lovable action which only a 
lovable woman knows how to do gracefully, she 
pressed her red lips upon his forehead—* go 
now! Don’t think hard of me; don’t think I 
encouraged you to love me. I liked your 
society. You were the only one who seemed to 
understand me, and I—well perhaps I ought to 
have known what the result would be. You will 
think better of it by-and-by; in the meantime, 
trust me. There, go now! Some of those 
senseless boobies will make a discovery of our 
absence, and heaven knows they have no great 
love for me now.” 

They passed out so near to me that I might 
have touched their dresses, but I thought it best 
to let my brother overcome his mortification 
without the consciousness of its being shared by 
others. 

We sat together long after the last guest had 
departed, chatting of the events of the day. 
Mrs. Chester evinced no concern at the rudeness 
with which she had been treated, only when part- 
ing from her at the door, she took my hands, and 
saluting me French fashion, whispered—*t Zrust 
me!” And I did. 

You may besureI did not escape lashing by 
the tongues and teeth of all who dared oppose 
me; but I gave it little heed. Scarcely a day 
passed that Mrs. Chester was not at my house or 
Iathers. We were almost inseparable; and 
the more I saw of her, the greater became my 
belief in her goodness and kindly feeling. 

She had been three months in the village, 
when a fresh excitement for a time turned the 
channel from Mrs. Chester's door. Judge Gor- 
den, a man distinguished alike for his immense 
wealth, his noble intellect, and his manly beauty, 
came amongst us, and was received with open 
arms. No one so handsome, so courtly or so 
popular, had ever come amongst us; and we 
petted and feted him accordingly. Mrs. Judge 
Snow manceuvred and planned till she was sick 
at heart, to secure her share of this noble stran- 
ger’s society. He was travelling fur his health, 
which a season of political excitement had vis- 
ibly impaired; and there was not one among the 
elite of our village that would not have been 
willing to convert their house into a hospital for 
the better comfort of the illustrious stranger. 

“ Who is this Mrs. Chester?” he asked, cas- 
ually, one day of Mrs. Snow. 

“You have asked me too much, judge. Ido 
not profess to interest myself in the affairs of a 
womun of her reputation.” 

A slight flush suffused the white brow of the 
stranger, and fora moment his lip was tremulous. 

“Of her reputation? Has she been guilty of 
any great misdemeanor ?” 

‘No, she is too clever for that. Trust her for 
keeping shady enough about her affairs.” 

“Then why do you say her reputation is 
bad? It is a hard thing to say of a woman at 
any time, especially one in an unprotected situ- 
ation, as she seems to be.” 

“Well, it is of no use arguing the case. No 
good woman would dress as she does, exposing 
her arms and neck in such a manner that I blush 
for her sake. Besides, she is vain—she is con- 
ceited. She don’tcare a whit for the respect of 
any one ; she rides all over the country, with no 
one to keep her company ; and they do say she 
is in the habit of receiving strange men at all 
hours of the night.” 

“ Strange men?” 

“ Well, a strange man, then. And she is so 





and to their apologies for the at 5, she 
made graceful returns. 

“We must try and amuse oursclves without 
them,” she answered, with a mischievous twinkle 
in her brown eyes. ‘I trust it is no very dan- 
gerous illness ¢” 

“*No—only temporary.” 

“For this night only, I presume,” was her 
reply. 

It is useless to enumerate the many excuses 
that were offered at the shrine of her beauty. 
The wife of one had a severe aitack of -head- 
ache; the child of another was down sick with 
the croup ; other wives and sisters were impera- 
tively detained by various ills, to all of which 
she listened with the most imperturbable cool- 
ness. But the satirical light never left her saucy 
eyes, nor the half repressed sarcasm her beauiiful 
lips. Only to my brother and myself did this 
cool, calm, self-centered woman uubeud herself; 
and then there were glimpses of a kindly fceling, 
a goodness of heart, a native temperament, 
whose greatest fauit was a disposition to be too 
thoroughly in earnest, if such a thing can be. 
Her feelings were warm—rather too warm for 
the climate in which she lived and the people by 
whom she was surrounded. She told me this 
much: She was an orphan, born and educated 
at thesunny South. She bad known no control 
but her own wild will, and found it impossible to 
try to conciliate the villagers, particularly as 
they had jumped to conclusions insulting to her, 
without once giving her the benefit of a trial. 
The supercilious behaviour of those who had re- 
sponded to her invitation I could see annoyed 
her; and one young man, thinking he was at 
liberty to say what he liked to a woman who had 
such unencumbered manuers, found to his stiame 
that she could be as cuttingly severe, as she had 
been gracefully polite. 

Ihave told you of the garden opening from 
the window in the rear of the house. I don’t 
know how it happened, but as the other guests 
were amusing themselves in various ways, I 
sauntered away into this exquisite retreat. A 
sound of voives reached my ear, and looking 
round, I saw my brother kneeling at Mrs. Ches- 
ter’s feet, holding both her jewelled hands and 
gazing earnestly intohereyes. My first impulse 
was to retreat as quietly as I came; bat interest 
for my brother, and fear for his welfare, rooted 
me to the spot. 

“ Believe me, it is impossible,’ I heard her 
say. ‘ You do not know what you a:k. A few 
weeks hence, and you will laugh at your foolish 
fancy. I regret it, for I like you very, very 





le} , too! I did lower myself enough 
to call upon her the first week of her arrival. I 
wanted her to subscribe to the Foreign Negro 
Aid Society—and do you believe she refused to 
give acent? And that very same night she sat 
up with Betsey Wyman’s child, and beld it in 
her arms till it died!” 

“ And don’t you call that a kindly act?” 

“No; it was done for effect. Besides, the 
town might look out for Betsey Wyman. I 
have no patience with her. If you take my ad- 
vice, you will give her awide berth. She is not 
only a bad woman, but a dangerous one. All 
the men are infatuated with her—the Lord knows 
what fur! She isn’t the least to my style of 
beauty.” 

Her companion’s eyes slowly wandered over 
the thick-set, bu:ly form before him, and a queer 
smile played around the corners of his mouth. 

“T think I must see this singular specimen of 
womanhood. I like dangerous women; there is 
some sport in fuiiing them at their own game.” 

If he kept his word, no one in the village was 
aware of it. About this time, a party which had 
been long in preparation came off at Mrs. Judge 
Snow's. It was to be a very grand affair, and 
created intense excitement. Everybody knew 
everybody else's thoughts, and wiuat everybody 
else was going to wear—who were to be honured 
with tickets, and who were not—what novelties 
were in preparation, and who was to yet up the 
supper. 

The evening came at last, bright and fresh 
and balmy. At the last momeut, Judge Gor- 
den had sent a note stating that his wife was in 
an adjuining neighborhood, and he should be 
obliged to excuse himself. He might possibly 
return during the evening, but it would be iate. 
This was a damper tothe spirits of the hostess ; 
however, as the people began to arrive, and the 
rooms to fill with beauty and feshion, she half 
consoled herself for the loss of the judge in 
viewing the brilliancy of her party. It was a 
crush indeed—such an one as our village had 
never before seen. There was singing and 
dancing in abundance. Every one was in the 
gayest and happiest humor, and the grevt stran- 
ger, fur whom so many had arrayed themselves 
in their finest robes, was in a fair way of being 
forgotten. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Judge Gorden!” bawled out 
the servant in waiting at the outer door; and 
“Mr. and Mrs. Judge Gorden!” re echoed the 
tall fuotman, as he threw open ihe drawing-room 
doors. 

Consternation and dismay! If a cannon-ball 








had burst in their midst, they could not have 
been more completely dismayed and astonished. 
Entering there, calm, stately and dignitied, Judge 
Gorden bore upon his arm a woman of most be- 
wildering beauty and grace. This lady he intro 
duced in grave, impressive terms, as “ my wife, 
Mrs. Chester Gorden.” 

Mrs. Chester Gorden! And this regal woman, 
whom they had made a pointof abusing to the 
judge’s face, was indeed the judge's wife, Mra, 
Chester Gorden ! 

Mrs. Snow, as hostess, advanced with crimson 
cheeks and deprecating smile ; tat Mrs. Gorden 
acknowledged the civility with such an air of 
mock respect, that she was fain to leave her in 
possession of other ladies who now began to 
crowd around her 

“T have a few words to said Judge 
Gorden, with his clear, full voive, advancing to 
the centre of the room. ‘ Circumstances pre- 
vented me from accompanying my wife, on her 
removal to your village. 





Her health required 
the change, and I, at least, hoped she would 
have been received with civility. From some 
cause, she was persecuted from the first. She 
was either too handsome, or too refined, for the 
comfort of those about her; and discovering 
this, she chose, under her middle name of Chex 
ter, to see whether she could not subdue your dis- 
inclination to her, and make you like her for her- 
self alone. You know how well she has sue- 
ceeded. Twice I have been enabled, by snatch 
ing the hours I should have devoted to sleep, to 
visit her. Those visits have been construed into 
wrong, and my dear, imprudent Ida has been 
punished for her independence. I have only to 
ask you, should ever any other unfortunate, un- 
protected woman come amongst you, do not 
judge till you tind reason to condemn—to thank 
you for your kindness to me—and to bid you all 
good night!” 

The judge and his beautiful wife swept down 
the long rooms and out at the hall door, while a 
silvery laugh, merry and full of glee, rang out 
on the air and came outing back in broken 
echoes ; and this was the way that Mrs. Chester 
was put down! 

The cottage has long sinve passed into other 
hands, my brother has long since recovered from 
his love-spell, but never, while gossip has a 
tongue in Templeville, will the memory of that 
noble-looking judge, defending his wife’s honor, 
cease to be a matter of speculation. It has been 
a good lesson to us all, and even Mrs. Judge 
Snow acknowledyes she was deceived for once in 
her life, and deserved to have the tables turned 
upon her. We hear of the Gordens occasion- 
ally, but as the subject is not a ple 
do not often discuss it. As Mrs. Snow says, 
‘we made a sad mistake, and we shall never 
look upon their like again.” 





antone, we 
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THE DOMESTIC SEAL 

A young seal was domesticated in the hoase 
of afarmer near the seashore in freland. It 
grew apace ; its habits were innocent and gen- 
tle; it played with the children, was familiar 
with the servants, and attached to the house and 
family. In summer, its delight was to bask in 
the sun; in winter, to lie before the fire; or, if 
permitted, to creep into a large oven—the com- 
mon appendaye to an Irish kiteben. 

A particular disease aitacked the black cat- 
tle, many of which died. And an old hag per- 
suaded the credulous owner that the mortality 
among his cattle was owing to his retaining 
about his house an unclean beast—the harmless 
and amusing seal—and that it should be got rid 
of. ‘The superstitious man caused the poor crea- 
ture to be carried in a boat beyoud Clare Island, 
and thrown into the sea. The next morning the 
seal was found quietly sleeping in the oven. He 
had crept through an open window and taken 
possessiun of lis favorite retreat. The catile 
coutinued to die; the seal was again committed 
to the deep at a vreater distance 

On the second evening, as the servant was 
raking the kitchen tire, she heard a scratching at 
the door ; sie opened it, and in ne the seal. 
It uttered a peculiar cry, expressive of delight, 
at finding itself once more at home; and stretch- 
ing itself on the hearth, fell into a sound sleep. 
“The old hag was again consulted. She said it 
would be unlucky to kill the animal, but advised 
that its eyes should be put out, and then thrown 
into thesea The deluded wretet: listened to the 
barbarous sugyestion, and the innocent creature 
Was deprived of its sight; and a thud time, 
writhing in agony, was carried beyond Clare 
Island and thrown isto the sea. 

On the eizhth night after the harmless seal 
had been devoted to the Atiantic, it biew a tre- 
mendous gale. In the pauses of the storm a 
wailing noise Was at times faimly heard at the 
door, whieh tLe servant concluded to be the 
banshee—the harbinger of death in a family. 
‘Lhe next morning, when the dour was opened, 
the seal was found lying dead upon the threshold. 
—Weld’s Vueutions in Iveland. 
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aMVORTANCH OF STRINGS, 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said in a let 
ter, lately: “di is astonishing to see how litle 
it requires to salirfy a buy nature. First in the 
list, 1 put strays. What grownup people tind 
in @ thousand turms of business and society, a 
boy secures in a sting! He ties up the door 
for the exquisite pleasure of unticing it again, 
He harnesses chairs, ties up his own pngers, hal- 
ters his neck, coaxes a lesser urchin to beeome 
his horse, and drives stagye—which, with boys, is 
the top of human attainment. Suings are 
wanted for suaes, fur bows and arrows, for 
cats’ cradles, fur kites, for fishing, and a hundred 
things more than I can recollect. A knife is 
more €xcitiny tian a string, bu does not last so 
long, and is not s0 various. Afier a short time 
it is lost, or broken, or has cut the fingers. But 
a string is the insirament of endless devices, and 
Within the management and ingenuity of a boy. 
‘The first article that parents shouid lay im, on 
Sony inte the country, is a large ball of laine. 
Che boys must uot know it, If chey see a whole 
ball, the chara is broken. It must come fourth 
Mystenou-iy, ubexpectediy, and as if tuere were 
hou more |’ 
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IMPROVED SHAKSPLARIAN READINGS. 


A teacher in one of the schools ia in the babit 
of giving bis pupils in composition extracts from 
poems, the Bible, etc., whieh the scholars are re- 
quired to transpose into their own language, 
making all the biind or doubiful passayes plain. 
One day be gave out the following from Suaks- 
peare’s play of Ocheilo 

* Tritles light aa air, 
Are to the jealous, coufirmation strong a« proof of holy 
writ.” 





One little fellow, who stood at the head of his 
class in philusop!.y and che mistry, immediately 
wrote and handed in the following transposition 

“ Trifles, weighing fifties avd a half pounds to 
the square inch, are as yood proof to jesious 
folks as a verse of tue Bible.”"—Letroit Advertiser. 
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THE SPANISH LOVERS. 
BY NED ANDERTON. 


Tux most accomplished of Spanish cavalier 
was the Senor Don Ferdinando Sebastian Mangel | 
de Torqguemada. Smule not at this leagthy cog. 
nomen, most gentle readers, for I have given 
you rather an abridgment than the whole of the 
signor’s noble name. In fact, Don Ferdinando 
was well content to be thus abridged, for, not 
being accommodated with more than the usual 
stock of pauionce, be would infallibly bave broken 
inwo the midst of his blushing honors with “ Good | 
morning, sir,”’ had any adventarous mortal pre- 
sumed to address him in the style to which his 
more illustrious and less impatient ancestors had 
generously lent their willing ears, 

What, after all, isa name! My fair friends, 
you will respond (that is, if you are anmarried, 
you will agree with me), what isa name! Now, 


in the white simplicity of truth, is either of you | 
the proprietress of a pame whic h she would not 
but Don Ferdinando had | 
no objections to his name, nor would you, we 


willingly exchange ¢ 


dare vouch, aforesaid beautiul and benignant 
ones ; fur Ferdinando was the very pink of fashion, 


and the mould of form, So said the best judges, 
to wit, his worshipful tailor, and the lalies of | 
Seville. 

Amid this galaxy of exceliencies came one 
fault, like one envious cloud, obscuring the 
lustre of his otherwise dazzling etfulyence—only 
one fault! Doubt not the boldness of the asser- 
tion, for had he possessed more than one, there 
were numerous donas of a certain age, and a 
superabundance of undergrown, unmatchable 
dors, who would quickly have made the dis- 
covery, What then was Don Ferdiuando's 
fault He was more brave than Hercules, 
more beautiful than Apollo, more gracious than’ 
the breath of his own sweet south. Yet, to show 
bow difticult it is for men to be entirely pertect, 
came his single tault, as a counterpoise—he did 
not love! 

“ Incredible!’ exclaim all my readers. ‘‘ Mon- 
strous! Not love:” No, it’s a molancholy 
truth, that he was insensible to the heaviest 
artillery of eyes and smiles; nay, even faintings 
and hysterics had not power w move him, and 
the beautiful shook their glossy ringlew, and 
declared him a breathing statue, while the agly 
grew tired of watching tum, ull at length, in ail 
companies, the luckless Don Ferdinando was 
vowd what the English term a bore. ‘The Span- 
jards have not so siguilicant a term, but one 
which is in sume degree synonymous, 

Now, when a man is once pronounced a bore, 
at least, so it is in Andalusia, and so it is in 
some counties nearer the polo—he may do as he 
pleases ; and Don Ferdinando found it a much 
more agreeable state of living as @ bore, than as 
abeau, Le wasim truth a happy, independent 
man. No mother at abull-tight begged him just 





for an instant w take charge of her uumid Isabeiin, 
who, poor dear, was frightened at the crowd, aud 
had such delicaw feelings, sbe Was sure WW swoon 
whenever ap animal was killed, yet she always 
came! No brother troubled bim with civilines 
which it seemed quite certain would never turn 
to account; he was, in fine, left “tw his own 
aversion.” 

A blessed life led Don Ferdinando in Seville, 
that pleasant city, “noted for women and for 
oranges ;”’ but the don cared not for either, A 
blessed life he led while the novelty lasted ; he 
felt himself a free, unshackled man, none danng 
to make him afraid. But happiness will tre; 
he began after a while to grow weary of his 
privileges; his time was an unclaimed com- 
modity, nobody cared how it was spent or lost; 
his presence created no sensation, hor Was a rin- 
gle ringletted head gracefully turned to watch 
his departing. le came and went unheeded ; 
this was too much for the philosophy of twenty- 
one; he was annoyed, too, at the listless, “ U, 


it’s only Don Ferdinando,” when any stranger 
inquired his name—on/y Don Ferdinando! be 
certainly had never reckoned on the only. 

1 have said that happiness will tire, and this 
easy life of the senor’s was too good to last fur- 
ever. He began to have serious misgivings about 
his future state; thatis tosay, he thought, “ How 
if, when Lam laid in the grave, my succosser 
should engrave on my winb, ‘ Here lies Don 
Ferdinando Sebastian Manuel de ‘Torquemada, 
who lived and died,’ that’s all!” 

“No,” said he. It was the very place w 
awaken hervic aspirations; he was pacing the 
armory of his ancestral home, where the rust 
was corroding the polished blades of the trusty 
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Toledos, aud the spider hung her dusky draperies 
over many 4 dusky heim sud cuirass that had 


once encased the valant persons of his fore 


fathers “No,” said Ferdinando, and at the 


word, he unsheathed with some exertion, bis great 
greatgrandsire’s sword; “no,’ said he, and 
flourished the weapon around his head in the 
very ardor of he:viem; “ 1 will be « soldier.” 

When a man has an inclination for any par 
ticular cailing, it is inconceivable how soon he dis 
covers i lo be the vory Mung fur which nature 
has designed him. So it fared with our Ferdi 
nando. He remembered, with some complacency, 
that he was six feet high—quite a hervic height 
From the armory our hero retired to the study ; 
he had lately taken much to reading, finding 
rather a scarcity in the way of conversation 
O, bow his heart throbbed, and his pulses quick 
ened, as he read, for the twentieth time, the 
record of an ancestor and namerake of his own 
who, in days gone by, bad killed with his own 
hand more Saracens than his biographer had 
6} we We enumerate 

With the calm digt ity of resolation, Ferdinan 
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had burst in their midst, they could not have 
been more completely dismayed and astonished. 
Entering there, calm, stately and dignified, Judge 
Gorden bore upon his arm a woman of most be- 
wildering beauty and grace. This lady he intro 
duced in grave, impressive terms, as “ my wife, 
Mrs. Chester Gorden.” 

Mrs. Chester Gorden! And this regal woman, 
whom they had made a pointof abusing to the 
judge’s face, was indeed the judge’s wife, Mrs. 
Chester Gorden ! 

Mrs. Snow, as hostess, advanced with crimson 
cheeks and deprecating smile ; tat Mrs. Gorden 
acknowledged the civility with such an air of 
mock respect, that she was fain to leave her in 
possession of other ladies who now began to 
crowd around her 

“TI have a few words to say,” said Judge 
Gorden, with his clear, full voice, advancing to 
the centre of the room. ‘‘ Circumstanees_pre- 
vented me from accompanying my wife, on her 
removal to your village. Her health required 
the change, and I, at least, hoped she would 
have been received with civility. From some 
cause, she was persecuted from the first. She 
was either too handsome, or too refined, for the 
comfort of those about her; and discovering 
this, she chose, under her middle name of Ches- 
ter, to see whether she could not subdue your dis- 
inclination to her, and make you like her for her- 
self alone. You know how well she has suc- 
ceeded. Twice I have been enabled, by snatch- 
ing the hours I should have devoted to sleep, to 
visit her. Those visits have been construed into 
wrong, and my dear, imprudent Ida has been 
punished for her independence. I have only to 
ask you, should ever any other unfortunate, un- 
protected woman come amongst you, do not 
judge till you find reason to condemn—to thank 
you for your kindness to me—and to bid you all 
good night!” 

The judge and his beautiful wife swept down 
the long rooms and out at the hall door, while a 
silvery laugh, merry and full of glee, rang out 
on the air and came foating back in broken 
echoes ; and this was the way that Mrs. Chester 
was put down! 

The cottage has long since passed into other 
hands, my brother has long since recovered from 
his love-spell, but never, while gossip has a 
tongue in Templeville, will the memory of that 
noble-looking judge, defending his wife’s honor, 
cease to be a matter of speculation. It has been 
agood lesson to us all, and even Mrs. Judge 
Snow acknowledges she was deceived for once in 
her life, and deserved to have the tables turned 
upon her. We hear of the Gordens occasion- 
ally, but as the subject is not a pleasant one, we 
do not often discuss it. As Mrs. Snow says, 
“‘we made a sad mistake, and we shall never 
look upon their like again,” 
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THE DOMESTIC SEAL 
A young seal was domesticated in the house 








of afarmer near the seashore in freland. It 
grew apace ; its habits were innocent aud gen- 
tle; it played with the children, was familiar 
with the servants, and attached to the house and 
family. In summer, its delight was to bask in 
the sun; in winter, to lie before the fire; or, if 
permitted, to creep into a large oven—the com- 
mon appendaye to an Irish kitchen. 

A particular disease aitacked the black eat- 
tle, many of which died. And an old hag per- 
suaded the credulous owner that the mortality 
among his cattle was owing to his retaining 
about his house an unclean beast—the harmless 
and amusing seal—and that it should be got rid 
of. ‘The superstitious man caused the poor erea- 
ture to be carried in a boat beyond Clare Island, 
and thrown into the sea. The next morning the 
seal was found quietly sleeping in the oven. He 
had crept through an open window and taken 
possession of luis favorite retreat. The catile 
coutinued to die; the seal was again committed 
to the deep at a greater distance. 

On the second evening, as the servant was 
raking the kitchen nre, she heard a scratching at 
the dvor ; sie opened it, and in came the seal. 
It uttered a peculiar cry, expressive of delight, 
at finding itself once more at home ; and stretch- 
ing itseif on the hearih, fell into a sound sleep. 
“The old hag was again consulted. She said it 
would be unlucky to kill the animal, but advised 
that its eyes shouid be put out, aud then thrown 
into the sea. The deluded wretct: listened to the 
barbarous suggestion, and the innocent creature 
Was deprived of its sight; and a third time, 
writhing in ageny, was carried beyond Clare 
Island and thrown into the sea. 

On the eighth night after the harmless seal 
had been devored tu the Atlantic, it blew a tre- 
mendous gale. In the pauses of the storm a 
wailing nuise Was at times fainily heard at the 
door, whieh the servant concluded to be the 
banshee—the harbinger of death in a family. 
fhe next morning, when the door was opened, 
the seal wus found lying dead upon the threshold. 
— Weld’s Vueutions in Irdand. 
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IMPORTANCS OF STRINGS, 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said in a let- 
ter, lately: “vis astonishing wo see how licle 
it requires to satisfy a boy nature. First in the 
list, L put stramys. What grown up people tind 
in a thousaud turms of business and society, a 
boy secures in a sting! He ties up te door 
for the exquisite pleasure of untieing it again. 
He harnesses chairs, ties up his own pnyers, hal- 
ters his neck, couxes a lesser urchin to beeome 
his horse, and drives stage—which, with boys, is 
the top of human attainment. Suings are 
wanted for svaes, fur bows and arrow s, for 
cats’ cradles, fur kites, fur fishing, and a hundred 
things more than I can recollect. A knife is 
More exciuny than a string, bus does not last so 
long, and is not so various. Afier a short time 
it is lost, or broken, or has cut the fingers. But 
a String is the insirument of endless devices, and 
within the management and ingenuity of a boy. 
Phe tirst article that parents shouid’ lay in, on 
going into the country, is a large ball of twine. 
lhe boys must nut know it. If they see a whole 
ball, the chara: is broken. — It must come furth 
mysteriously, unexpectedly, and as if tuere were 
no more!’ 
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IMPROVED SHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, 


_A teacher in one of the schools is in the habit 
of giving bis pupils in composition extracts from 
poems, the Bible, etc., which the scholars are re- 
quired to transpose into their own language, 
making all the biind or doubiful passages plain. 
One day he gave out the following from Snaks- 
peare’s play of Ochello: 

* Tritles light as air, 
Are fe tea Reloen, confirmation strong as proof of holy 


One little fellow, who stood at the head of his 
class in philusophy and chemistry, immediately 
wrote and handed in the following transposition : 

“Trifles, weighing Jistem and a half pounds to 
the square inch, are as good prouf to jealous 
folks as a verse of the Bible.””—Letroit Advertiser. 
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THE SPANISH LOVERS. 
BY NED ANDERTON. 


Tue most accomplished of Spanish cavaliers 
was the Senor Don Ferdinando Sebastian Manuel 
de Torquemada. Smile not at this lengthy cog- 
nomen, most gentle readers, for I have given 
you rather an abridgment than the whole of the 
signor’s noble name. In fact, Don Ferdinando 
was well content to be thus abridged, for, not 
being accommodated with more than the usual 
stock of patience, he would infallibly have broken 
into the midst of his blushing honors with “ Good 
morning, sir,” had any adventurous mortal pre- 
sumed to address him in the style to which his 
more illustrious and less impatient ancestors had 
generously lent their willing ears. 

What, after all, isa name? My fair friends, 
you will respond (that is, if you are unmarried, 
you will agree with me), what isa name # Now, 
in the white simplicity of truth, is either of you 
the proprietress of a name which she would not 
willingly exchange? But Don Ferdinando had 
no objections t2 his name, nor would you, we 
dare vouch, aforesaid beautiful and benignant 
ones; for Ferdinando was the very pink of fashion, 
and the mould of torm. So said the best judges, 
to wit, his worsnipful tailor, and the ladies of 
Seville. 

Amid this galaxy of exceliencies came one 
fault, like one envious cloud, obscuring the 
lustre of his otherwise dazzling effulgence—only 
one fault! Doubt not the boldness of the asser- 
tion, for had he possessed more than one, there 
were numerous donas of a certain age, and a 
superabundance of undergrown, unmatchable 
dors, who would quickly have made the dis- 
covery. What then was Don Ferdinando’s 
fault? He was more brave than Hercules, 
more beautiful than Apollo, more gracious than’ 
the breath of his own sweet south. Yet, toshow 
how difficult it is for men to be entirely perfect, 
came his single tault, as a counterpoise—he did 
not love! 

“ Incredible !” exclaim all my readers. “‘ Mon- 
strous! Not love‘” No, it’s a melancholy 
truth, that he was insensible to the heaviest 
artillery of eyes and smiles ; nay, even faintings 
and hysterics had not power to move him, and 
the beautiful shook their glossy ringlets, and 
declared him a breathing statue, while the ugly 
grew tired of watching him, till at length, in all 
companies, the luckless Don Ferdinando was 
voted what the English term a bore. ‘The Span- 
iards have not so signilicant a term, but one 
which is in some degree synonymous. 

Now, when a mun is once pronounced a bore, 
at least, so it is in Andalusia, and so it is in 
some countries nearer the pole—he may do as he 
pleases ; and Don Ferdinando found it a much 
more agreeable state of living as a bure, than as 
abeau. He was im truth a happy, independent 
man. No mother at abull-tight begged him just 
for an instant to take charge of her timid Isabeiia, 
who, poor dear, was frightened at the crowd, aud 
had such delicate feeiings, she was sure to Swoon 
whenever an animal was killed, yet she always 
came! No brother troubled him with civilities 
which it seemed quite certain would never turn 
to account; he was, in fine, left “to his own 
aversion.” 

A blessed life led Don Ferdinando in Seville, 
that pleasant city, “noted for women and for 
oranges ;”’ but the don cared not tor either. A 
blessed life he led while the novelty lasted ; he 
felt himseif a free, unshackled man, none daring 
to make him afraid. But happiness will tire; 
he began after a while to grow weary of his 
privileges; his time was an unclaimed com- 
modity, nobody cared how it was spent or lost ; 
his presence created no sensation, nor was a sin- 
gle ringletted head gracefully turned to watch 
his departing. Ile came and went unheeded ; 
this was too much for the philosophy of twenty- 
one; he was annoyed, too, at the listless, “ O, 
it’s only Don Ferdinando,” when any stranger 
inquired his name—on/y Don Ferdinando! he 
certainly had never reckoned on the only. 

I have said that happiness will tire, and this 
easy life of the senor’s was too good to last for- 
ever. He began to have serious misgivings about 
his future state; thatis tosay, he thought, “ How 
if, when Lam laid in the grave, my successor 
should engrave on my tomb, ‘ Here lies Don 
Ferdinando Sebastian Manuel de Torquemada, 
who lived and died,’ that’s all!” 

“No,” said he. It was the very place to 
awaken heroic aspirations ; he was pacing the 
armory of his ancestral home, where the rust 
was corroding the polished blades of the trusty 
Toledos, and the spider hung her dusky draperies 
over many a dusky heim aud cuirass that had 
once encased the valiant persons of his fore- 
fathers. ‘ No,” said Ferdinando, and at the 
word, he unsheathed with some exertion, his great- 
great-grandsire’s sword; ‘no,’ said he, and 
flourished the weapon around his head in the 
very ardor of heioism ; “ I will be a soldier.” 

When a man has an inclination for any par- 
ticular calling, it is inconceivable how soon he dis- 
covers it to be the very thing for which nature 
has designed him. So it fared with our Ferdi- 
nando. He remembered, with some complacency, 
that he was six feet high—quite a heroic height. 
From the armory our hero retired to the study; 
he had lately taken much to reading, finding 
rather a scarcity in the way of conversation. 
O, how his heart throbbed, and his pulses quick- 
ened, as he 
record of an 





read, for the twentieth time, the 
ancestor and namerake of his own, 
who, in days gone by, bad killed with his own 
hand more Saracens than his biographer had 
space to enumerate. 





With the calm dignity of resolution, Ferdinan- 














service in which he should engage. Unfortunately 
his own country was at peace ; there was noth- 
ing left but to take up arms in some foreign ser- 
vice ; but what mattered it for whom or what he 
fought? He sought renown, and “ the world was 
all before him where to choose.” 

Ferdinando was an orphan, the last of his fam- 
ily, with none to love him but a venerable aunt, 
who had done her utmost to spoil him in his 
childhood, for which Ferdinando felt he ought to 
be grateful—he was more than grateful. He 
loved bis fostering relative with the fond attach- 
ment which youth ever cherishes towards the 
kind, aged being who has ministered to its early 
wants, and cherished its infancy. Some doubts 
and forebodings came over Ferdinando as he 
entered the presence of the Dona Teresa, her 
thin, trembling hand extended to meet his morn- 
ing salutation, her feeble steps, as, assisted by 
his arm, she moved slowly along, he felt she must 
soon be consigned to her native dust. Was it 
not selfishness, nay, cruelty, thus, for his own 
gratification, to accelerate that period, for he 
knew the affectionate being could not endure the 
anxiety which his departure must create? A 
tear, or at least a mistiness, gathered in the 
hero’s eyes ; his voice grew very husky, he tried 
to speak, it would not do. 

The kind hearted Dona Teresa discovered that 
he had a serious cold, and prescribed a remedy. 
“Hem!” said the don, to show the strength of 
his lungs ; but it was a failure, a short, asthmatic 
“hem.” 

“QO, it is very alarming!” said the dona, 
“your siesta yesterday in the open pavilion.” 

Things grew worse and worse, the youth was 
overcome. 

“It would kill her at once to say I must leave 
her.” Ditticulties gathered around him. “ I must 
think awile in solitude,” said he. 

Now the solitude our hero chose for his medi- 
tations was just such a solitude asa youth of 
some twenty-one years might delight to frequent. 
About half a league from Seville, embosumed 
in an old, old wilderness of trees, stood, or rather 
decayed, the noble mansion of the Senor Don 
Esperanza, the friend and conpanion of the sire 
of Ferdinando. What could be more natural 
than that a young man, warm, impetuous and 
ardent, should delight in the society of an old 
grandce, cold, sfately and reserved? At least, 
such was the reason assigned by Don Ferdi- 
nando for his frequent visits to tue Senor Don 
Esperanza, to whom he went as usual, to consult 
in this dilemma. ‘The old gentleman suid that 
if he could escape being killed, a few years of 
service would be of great advantage to his young 
friend. 

“And should he be killed,” said the Dona 
Violeita, a beautiful, dark-eyed houri of seven- 
teen, with a face as glorious as the morning, and 
a most bewildering smile, “‘should the senor be 
killed, my father, it would be a death of honor, 
and his friends ought rather to rejoice.” 

Now Don Ferdinando saw nothing so particu- 
larly agreeable even in a death of honor; npr 
did he think it peculiarly amiable that the beau- 
tuful Violetta should take it so complacently. 

“ Well,” he said (that is to say he thought), 
“JT never liked her, and she is to-day more than 
commonly disagreeable; I wonder any one can 
think her handsome.” And he looked at hera 
few seconds, in order to satisfy himself she was 


not so. 

‘The lady bore his gaze with the utmost indif- 
ference ; sometimes the saucy eyes, just raised 
an instant from the embroidery on which she was 
wasting her time, said most eloquently the same 
thing he had at many a tertulia heard from her 
rosy lips, ‘ O, it is only Don Ferdinando!” 

Again the fringed lids veiled the saucy eyes, 
and the don looked more and more disquieted. 
Battles and sieges occupied by turns the busy 
imagination of the senor, as he returned to his 
stately home and its venerable inhabitant. But 
amidst the “‘pomp and circumstance” of glori- 
ous war, a vision of the scornful Violetta, with 
her impertinent nonchalance, came to perplex 
and disturb his nobler meditations. And here, 
indulge me with your attention while I remark, 
that however any man, or “not to speak it pro- 
fanely,” any woman may affect to treat the whole 
world with indifference, let but a small portion 
of the contempt or carelessness of their acquain- 
tance wound their own self love, and it is aston- 
ishing how quickly indifference will become anger, 
hatred, or, in extreme cases, love. But mark 
the sequel. 

The Dona Teresa ardently desired to sce her 
nephew give to the world an earnest of his 
wish not to be the last of his race. She wished 
him married, and so, she suspected, did Dona 
Violetta, in spite of the den’t-care-ishness of her 
manner. The Senor Esperanza had likewise 
the warmest admiration for his young friend’s 
noble estates, and thinking him a desirable son- 
in-law, the intimation of his passion for warfare, 
proved most alarming intelligence. However, 
seeming to approve, he secretly determined that 
Ferdinando should not escape him, and, as a 
necessary preliminary, he took an early occasion 
to apprize Dona Teresa of her nephew’s unchris- 
tian resolution. 

Surprised, grieved and agitated, the distressed 
lady knaw not what plan to devise, till at length, 
by some chance, the crafty senor mentioned his 








daughter ; and both agreed, that with so power- 
ful an auxiliary, there was a probabilicy of suc- 
cess, but they had some doubt of her acquiescence ; 
she was proud to an unusual degree, self willed, 
witty, and withal, an acknowledged beauty. 
With these rare accomplishments, they might 
reasonably doubt if she would descend to practise 
petty arts, to obtain a thing in her eyes so 
utterly insigniticant as an added lover to her al- 


} ready numerous list. 


do came forth from his retreat to accomplish the | 


necessar) 
ture 









You may imagine, gentlest reader, that 
nothing could be more easy for a man who lived 
upou his income, than to order his valet to fill 
his portmanteau, saddle the horses, and ride 
forth whithersoever it pleased him. You mis- 
take, Ferdinando had many difficulties which not 
a litile perplexed his soul. 


- . . ' 
s fur an immediate depar- | 


It is true he had not | 
quite made up his mind respecting the actual | 





beloved nephew, to avert so heavy a calamity, 
Violetta assumed a grave countenance, and dis- 
claimed the unfeminine task; until, won by the 
tears and supplications of the aged lady, she 
finally suffered herself to be persuaded to attempt 
a conquest she had long since determined to 
achieve. 

With this understanding the allies separated. 
In the meantime the unsuspecting Ferdinando 
put himself in regular training for a hero; he 
fenced, he shot at a target, he spent his days in 
the most laborious military exercises, his nights 
in wakeful study. He resolved, however, to 
spare his kind aunt the pain of anticipating his 
departure, and deferred until that period the un- 
welcome tidings. He neglected not to visit his 
friendly neighbor, where he generally saw Dona 
Violetta, saw her is the proper phrase, for she 
was never inclined to favor him with any share 
of her conversation. She appeared to class him 
with the tables and couches ; his being a locomo- 
tive animal did not seem to her a reason sufficient 
to assign him a higher rank in the scale of beings. 

The difference in her behaviour to himself and 
and other young cavaliers, strack him as peculiar. 
Witty, gay and fascinating, her presence shed a 
charm over all who came within its attractive in- 
fluence; “round her she made an atmosphere of 
light.” But this sunny atmosphere was never 
allowed to irradiate the now somewhat melan- 
choly Ferdinando. 

It may excite surprise that he should continue 
to visit a lady who appeared so sedulously to 
avoid his civilities ; but such is the contradictory 
nature of love. He had always been petted and 
spoiled by fashionable society, whose conquest 
was too easy to be worth achieving; nay, even 
when that society gave itself no further care 
respecting him, he knew that with the slightest 
advance on his part, he should again be its idol. 
But with Violetta the case was fur different ; her 
wit, her talents, and her surpassing loveliness 
rendered her an object worthy his pursuit, and he 
firmly resolved, by his assiduity, to vanquish her 
mortifying indifference. 

It was, he confessed to himself, a difficult task ; 
he might have overcome anger, scorn or dislike, 
but indifference perplexed him. Thelady beheld 
his struggles, and triumphed in the success of 
her device; but, unconsciously, she began to 
take an interest in the love-stricken youth, an in- 
terest which daily increased, until she felt that if 
he did not propose, she would have a very low 
opinion of his taste. A word of civility adroitly 
applied, an occasional assent to his argument, 
raised Don Ferdinando’s hopes so high, that he 
one morning resolved to bring his fate to a crisis, 
and requested an audience of his fair enslaver. 

Reader, I wish I could write in the upholstery 
line, because I would fain describe the furniture 
of the apartment into which, his heart throbbing 
with the alternate emotions of hope and fcar, 
Ferdinando was ushered to receive the fiat of his 
destiny. Wil you fancy a glorious assemblage 
of couches and drapery, rich China vases, and 
sunny portraits of angelic loveliness; and, far 
surpassing in beauty the most perfect specimens 
of the painter’s skill, the beautiful Violetta, like 
the presiding deity of the whole. 

Alas! 1 have yet another cause for regret. 
O, that I had been, I will not say born, but bred, 
a man milliner, or at the least, a tailor! Then 
might I hope to describe, what to me is now, and 
1 fear must ever remain, an awful mystery—the 
texture and fashion of man and woman’s gar- 
ments. 1am filled with admiration whenever 1 
read a fashionable novel ; the apartments so well 
furnished, the ladies so exqui-itely draped (1 be- 
lieve that’s the term), and the gentlemen so 
point-device in their accoutrements, that the 
very room, and the very ladies and gentlemen 
are before you. For want of the technicals, I 
must simply say that the don and dona were 
attired as best befits high birth and gentle breed- 
ing; richly, of course, for they were proud; and 
fashionably, no doubt, for both were young and 
beautiful. 

I wish, also, that I could do justice to the 
wooing of these young lovers; on the don’s side 
it was a mixture of shame and love, struggling 
with his long-cherished passion for liberty, and 
almost ready to shoot himself for being in very 
deed so absurd. The dona was, as usual, self- 
possessed, graceful and bewitching; but her 
color was rather heightened, and there was a 
degree of triumph in her large, antelope eyes, 
hardly to be repressed by a studied humility, evi- 
dently got up for the occasion—she seemed “ con- 
descending to beloved.” In common with most 
ladies of high birth, Violetta had a variety of 
proteges; birds and dogs were her chief favorites. 
One of the latter species, a silken haired, brown- 
eyed spaniel of extraordinary minuteness, enjoyed 
at present, a large portion of her notice. 

Whilst Ferdinando was preparing his most 
moving eloquence, the little animal sat on the 
arm of his fair mistress, regarding him with a 
Now, 
the lovely Violetta having thought proper to as- 
sume nearly the same expression of countenance, 
it was a serious trial for the modest and embar- 
He did 
speak, however, but the riddle of the Sphinx 
was not more difficult of solution, than was the 
At length the 
apprehension of a refusal! wrought him up to the 


curious gaze, as if inquiring his business. 


rassed man to commence his oration. 


face of his remorseless fair one. 


highest pitch of his rhetoric; he implored, he 
knelt to his inflexible deity; the imitative Zaidce 
(which was the name of the canine favorite), had 
been taught by her mistress an atitude somewhat 
resembling ; no sooner, therefore, was the don 
kneeling at Violetta’s feet, than the spaniel ieap- 
ed down beside him, and, resting on her hinder 
legs, while she held up her fore paws in the man- 
ner of entreaty, began a gentile whine in concert 


| with Ferdinando’s fervent supplication. 


So argued the aged pair, in their ignorance of | 





the human heart, that is, of a young }: 
They knew not that Ferdina 
her charms 


ty’s heart. 


io’s indifference to 





Af 
had often awakened wrathfal emo- 
an insult 


tions in the haughty Violeta. It was 


At this sight it would have been impossible for 
even the most serious of young ladies to preserve 
the resemblance of gravity; what then, must 
have been its etfects on Vivletta, who had never 
1 


| assumed the slightest pretensious to the character 


which she felt it her duty to revenge, and to do | 


her justice, she never doubted her power to ac- | 


complish so desirable an object; but when, with 





agitated heart, and a faltering voice, Dona Teresa 
implored her for the sake of humanity, for her 
sake, who could not sarvive the departure of her 


| tachment to 


She 
convulsed with laughter, which 


of a serious joung lady ? was absolutely 


not even her at 


| sense of good breeding, could enable her to 


} 


restrain. 


Had the earth opened beneath his feet, had the 


| 





forked lightning struck on his unsheltered brow, 
had, in short, any terrible calamity befallen our 
hero, he would have found it more endurable 
than this utter abasement. In au agony of 
shame, he sprang to his feet and rushed from the 
apartment. It had been by no means Violetta’s 
intention to lose her lover by this awkward coin- 
cidence of taste between him and her spaniel. 
She feared, and justly, that his mortification 
would lead him, not to do wilful murder on his 
own person, but to remove himself from the 
scene of his humiliation. 

The senorita judged rightly; frantic with 
shame, the young Don Ferdinando sought his 
home with maniac impetuosity. After giving a 
few hasty directions to his servant, and leaving 
a farewell to his aunt, he flung himself on his 
favorite Arabian, and throwing the reins on her 
neck, she bounded forward with the swiftness of 
the wind. The Arabian being of a much more 
exalted frame of mind than her master, appeared 
to enjoy this almost freedom of volition; she 
vaulted over obstacles, she neighed aloud in the 
exuberance of her delight, and, finally, by an 
extraordinary elevation of her hind legs, precip- 
itated her luckless rider to the ground. 

Ferdinando’s servant, who was spurring his 
steed to overtake his impetuous master, did not 
arrive in time to behold his unexpected prostra- 
tion, but quite in time to find him senseless on 
the ground, the blood gushing from a large wound 
in his temple. 

Uncertain how to act, whether to return to the 
castle for assistance, or to await the chance of 
any passing traveller, the alarmed fellow stood 
irresolutely gazing on what he supposed the dead 
body of his lord; and Ferdinando’s minutes 
might have been but few, but at this moment the 
stately carriage of Don Esperanza, drawn by 
large horses of the Andalusian breed, appeared. 
The old don halted at the sight of the wound- 
ed traveller, in whom, to his dismay, he recognized 
his intended son-in-taw; while at the same in- 
stant a heart-piercing shriek announced that the 
Dona Violetta had made a similar discovery. 
And here, fur the honor of the sex, I must de- 
clare, that she did really shriek ; the truth obliges 
me to add, that she neither fainted, nor went 
into a hysteric; your more susceptible hearts 
would have broken. 

The strange Violetta sprang from the carriage, 
tore up her kerchief to staunch the bleeding 
wound, held her smelling-bottle to the nose of 
her hapless lover, and, pale as the whitest mar- 
ble, watched in silent agony the result of her ap- 
plications. After atime, a scarcely heard sigh 
proclaimed that life was not utterly extinct. 

By slow degrees Ferdinando was removed to 
the carriage, and conveyed to the abode of Don 
Esperanza ; and now the volatile and scornful 
Violetta appeared to have changed her nature, 
while, like an angel of health and peace, she 
hovered around the sick couch of Ferdinando, 
who, from the fall and previous agitation of his 
mind, was attacked by a fever. 

To account for the providential arrival of Don 
Esperanza and his daughter at the scene of the 
downfall, it may be necessary to observe, that 
immediately after his abrupt departure from his 
mistress, she, in the perplexity of her heart, in- 
formed her sive of his misadventure. He, like a 
reasonable father, sharply rebuked his giddy 
child for her unreasonable levity, and insisted on 
her accompanying him to offer an apology to 
the justly incensed Ferdinando. 

Destiny delights in setting at naught all 
human speculations. Who could have thought 
Ferdinando, with a broken head, and his arm in 
a sling, pale, and languid from sickness, would 
have been the accepted lover of the beautiful 
Violetta? Yet so it was, my readers; the rea- 
son you will please find for yourselves. 


THE HUNTSMAN AT FAULT. 

A pack in a provincial country, with a wild 
huntsman, were one day at fault, when a loud 
shouting was heard from a man on a hayrick. 
“ Hark, holloa!” screamed the huntsman ; and 
away went his darlings, best pace up to the man, 
followed by the whole field, helter-skelter, for 
another start. 

“ Where’s the fox gone?” 
huntsman. 

“T ba’ant see’d no fox, sur.” 

“Then what made you holloa so ?” 

“The ould gintleman hisself, I do believe ; 
and he’d a made you holloa, if you zeed un, as L 
did, spring off the cut of hay ; the hair riz up on 
my head like a hog’s bristles.” 

“« What does the fool mean ?” asked the hunts- 
man, in a furious passion. 

“Why, I do’ant know what it manes; but I 
tell ye, when I put the ladder against the mow, 
a long tailed critter jumped out of the nitch of 
hay, and cut away into yonder copse; and the 
very sight on un was enow to niake anybody 
holier But dang it! look—there hur zits in 
thick big ouak.’’ 

And, on the horseman riding to the wood 
hedye, a large baboon was seen sitting in a tree, 
chattering, and mukiny faces ac his friends below. 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted Tom Larking, a lead- 
ing man in the hunt, “a good joke, Jem, to be 
hallood on to a monkey. But hang it, lev’s have 
him out; he il show us a rua, now we have lost 
our fox.” 

“ My hounds run a monkey, sir!’ exclaimed 
Jem, indignantly; “ they aint come to that pass 
yet, any ways.” 

* il bet five to one they do run him through, 
Jem,” persisted Larking But Jem, fearing 
mischiet, trotted briskly away to tind another 
fox, leaving Jacko to be handied by any one else 
who fancied him.—Shrewshury Chronicle. 
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By F oes : SYLVANUS COBL, Jk 

THE DANCING STAB: or, Tue Suvucaer oF THe 
CitesaPeake. A Story Of the sea andourowa coast. A 
brilliant aod stirring uautical tale by @ favorite autuor 
by iatesees iad ..d. INGRAHAM 

THE PIONEER: or, Tus Apventverns or Tak Korver 
A captivating and vivid American stury—true to the 
life of tne backwoods. By.....D8.J. H ROBINSUN 


| THE AKMORER OF TYRE: or. Tue Onacte ayy 
Ferdinando, nor, still more, her | ctories a a 


the author's charming Eastero 
stories which bave gained for him such « reputation 
By ere eee ese eeeeee. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
Enclcse the money and receive either or all by return 


of mail. 
[> For sale at all of the periodical depots 








Housetwife's Department. 


{Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Rice-Flour Cement. 

An excellent cement may be made from rice-flour, 
which is at present used for that purpose in China and 
It is only necessary to mix the rice-flour inti- 
mately with cold water, and gently simmer it over a fire, 
when it readily forms a delicate and durable cement, not 
only answering all the purposes of common paste, but 
admirably adapted for joining together paper, cards, etc., 
in forming the various beautiful and tasteful ornaments 
which affords much employment and amurement to the 
ladies. When made of the consistence of plaster clay, 
models, busts, bas relievos, etc., may be formed of it, 
and the articles when dry, are susceptible of high polish, 
and very durable. 


Japan 


Common Buns. 

Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds of flour, a 
little salt, four ounces of sugar, a dessert-epoonful of car- 
raways, and a teaspoonful of ginger; put some warm 
milk or cream to four tablespoonfuls of yeast; mix all 
together into a paste, but not too stiff; cover it over, and 
set it before the fire an hour to rise, then make into buns, 
put them on a tin, set them before the fire for a quarter 
of an hour, cover over with flannel, then brush them 
with very fine warm milk, and bake them of a nice brown 
in a moderate oven, 





A plain Pound Cake. 

Beat one pound of butter in an earthen pan until it is 
like « fine thick cream, then beat in nine whole eggs tll 
quite light. Put in a glass of brandy, a little lemon 
peel, shred fine, then work in a quarter of flour; put it 
into the hoop or pan, and bake it foran hour. A pound 
plum cake is made the same, with putting one pound 
and a half of clean washed currants, and half a pound of 
candied lemon-peel. 


Rolled Beef that equals Hare. 

Take the inside of a large sirloin, soak it in a glass of 
vinegar mixed, for forty-eight hours; have ready a very 
fine stuffing, and bind it up tight, Roast it on a hang- 
ing spit, and baste it with a glass of port wine, the same 
quantity of vinegar, and a teaspoonful of pounded all- 
spice. Larding improves the lock and flavor: serve with 
rich gravy in the dish; currant-jelly and melted butter 
in tureens. 

Lemon Custards. 

Take half a pound of double refined sugar, the juice of 
two lemons, the rind of one pared very thin, the inner 
rind of one boiled tender, and rubbed through a sieve, 
and a pint of white wine: boil them for some time, then 
take out the peel and a little of the liquor; strain them 
into the dish, stir them well together, and set them to 
cool. 


To make Water cold without Ice. 

Let the jar, pitcher or vessel used for water be eur- 
rounded with one or more folds of coarse cotton, to be 
constantly wet. The evaporation of the water will carry 
off the heat from the inside and reduce it to a freezing 
point. In India, and other tropical climes, where ice 
cannot be procured, this is common. 





To roast a Leg of Pork. 

Choose a small leg of fine young pork; cut a slit in 
the knuckle with a sharp knife, and fill the space with 
sage and onion chopped, and a little pepper and salt. 
When half done, score the skin in slices, but do not cut 
deeper than the outer rind. Apple-sauce and potatoes 
should be served towat with it. 

Plain Gingerbread. 

Mix three pounds of tour with four ounces of moist 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one pound 
and a quarter of warm treacle; melt half a pound of 
fresh butter in it, put it to the flour, and make a paste; 
then form it into nuts or cakes, or bake it in one cake. 





Hamas. 

Stick a sharp knife under the bone; if it comes out 
clean, with a pleasant smell, the ham is good; but if the 
knife is daubed, and has a bad scent, do not buy it. A 
ham of twenty pounds will take four hours and a half 
to boil, and others in proportion. 





To remove Spots. 

A warming-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held 
over varnished furniture, will take out white spots. 
Care should be taken not to hold the coals near enough 
to scorch; and the place should be rubbed with a flannel 
while warm. 





Charcoal Fumes, 

The usual remedies for persons overcome with the 
fames of charcoal in a close apartment are, to throw cold 
water on the head and to bleed immediately; also apply 
mustard or hartshorn to the soles of the feet. 





Linen Rags. 

Linen rags should be carefully saved, for they are ex- 
tremely useful in sickness. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaving silver, etc., wash them and scrape 
them into lint. 


A Hint. 

Sitting to sew by candle-light by a table with a dark 
cloth on it is injurious to the eyesight. When no other 
remedy presente itself, put a sheet of white paper before 
you. 





Clothes Closets. 

When these piaces have become infested with moths, 
they should be well rubbed with a strong decoction of 
tobacco, and repeatedly sprinkled with spirits of camphor. 





Flannels. 
All tlanuels should be soaked before they are made up, 
first iu cold, then in hot water, in order to shrink them. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal, 


This illumined record of the times is now in its ram‘ 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this journal 


| each year has added to ite great popularity aud une- 


qualled circulation. It is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country. and shall continue to deserve ite remark- 
abie success. he members of any family in which 
BatLou’s Picroniat is a weekly vieitor, cannot fall to 
realize and exhibit @ larger degice of intelligence than 
tnose who do not have access to this admirable medium 


| for improvement and instruction 


I> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us 

a> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and pubiie buildings, north aod south 

(7 It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

UF It contains sixteen super rr yal octave 
tales, poeme, sketches and varied miscellany 

7 It cannot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly viritor 

‘>? The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regalar contributors to Baliou’s Pictorial 

(>> tia admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world 

{7 Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

I It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

(> Thus forwing « paper original im ite devign. ands 
tavorite in every part of our Union 


TERMS :-—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 


pages of 


1 subscriber, one year. a 2” 
4 subscribers 3 2 wo 
lo ‘ = e 20 





Any person sending as tw-ire subscribers at the ‘act 
rate, shali receive the thertventa copy grate 
Any portisa-ter can receive a copy of the peper to his 
own address at the lowest rate. 
(> tam pie copies sent when desired 
Pobiiehed cach Batonpar. by MoM BATON 
No. ZZ Winter Street, Boston, Mase. 
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Poet's Corner. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES FROM A LADY’S ALUBUM. 


BY BEL ERL. 


Were I to orave a boon of thee, 
Ere yet the parting word I tell— 
That one request would only be, 
Remember well 
The tie of friendship binding yet 
My thoughts to one I'll ne’er forget. 


When time shall trace its marks of care 
And fleeting hours upon thy brow, 
Light beat thy heart, whose promptings share 
No evil now; 
May sunshine light the rugged way 
Of life’s fast fleeting hour of day. 





UPON A MAID. 
Nere she lies a bed of spice, 
Fair as Eve in Paradise ; 
For her beauty it was such 
Poets could not praise too mach. 
Virgins come, and in a ring, 
Her supremest requiem sing ; 
Then depart, but see ye t: 
Lightly, lightly, o’er the dead.—Hegrick. 





ANGER. 
Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last ; 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie'—Pors. 





APPROBATION. 
The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
jigos, more or less, and glows in every heart; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure —Youna. 





LIFB. 
What's Life? at best a wandering breath ; 
When saddest, but a passing sigh ; 
When happiest, but a summer wreath— 
A sigh of roses tloating by.—Caro.y. 





Domestic Story Department. 
a) poe othe Reret nee end _ 
THE GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


BY IDA GRAY. 

Ir was spring, and Mr. and Mrs. Hill sat in 
the fading sunlight of a lovely afternoon, waiting 
and watching for the arrival of their eldest 
daughter who had been absent for several years 
at a boarding-school, far away in the southern 
section of these great United States. 

Her parents had sent her at the age of fourteen, 
to the celebrated school of Mrs. G’s. to perfect 
herself in the useful and ornamental branches, 
and to “finish her education.” 

During her absence, her father, Mr. Hill, had 
failed, and many changes had occurred in her 
beautiful home. Mary had been ignorant of 
these, for her parents had made great efforts to 
send her the necessary funds to defray her ex- 
penses, as they looked to her to instruct the 
younger children on her return, and they thought 
it would be time enough for her to understand 
their situation and circumstances, whenever she 
should join their family circle again. 

Mr. Hill’s creditors, in settling his affairs, 
owing to his long honorable and praise-worthy 
life, presented him with the house he had so hap- 
pily occupied, for they saw that his failure had 
sprung from the misfortunes of others, and not 
from any carelessness of his own. They were 
ready also to assist him in a new mercantile 
career, but this he declined, preferring to take 
some humble post where he was sure of a regular 
salary, rather than run the risk again of experi- 
encing disappointment and loss. 

His spacious house in Beacon Street was 
large enough for two, therefore he had it divided, 
and another entrance made, so that the rent he 
obtained in this way was quite a valuable addi- 
tion to his income. But his misfortunes had 
injured his disposition, and he could not bear the 
thought of being a clerk, so from day to day he 
idled about, deferring to seek any regular em- 
ployment. 

They had one servant in the family, old Ollie 
who had clung to them in their adversity, serving 
them as faithfully as in their prosperity. Mrs. 
Hill, confined to her chamber, thought little of 
how they were supported from day to day, so 
that but for Ollie, things would have gone ill 
enough. Many a small article of furniture she 
abstracted, unnoticed, and sold to supply their 
daily wants ; furniture elegant and rich enough 
for their days of wealth, but quite useless now. 
Old Ollie, with the keys of the house, and all the 
in-door and outdoor arrangements under her 
control, trembled somewhat at the thought of 
Miss Mary’s return home, lest she should interfere 
with her supreme sovereignty. 

“These boarding-school gals,” she thought, 
“ flighty young things, one can’t expect much 
from them!” We shall see if she was disap- 
pointed. 

At half past five o’clock, a carriage drove 
rapidly to the door. ‘‘ What, no one expecting 
me?” said a short, little figure, with a bright, 
sunny face. ‘“ Mother! father! Ollie! where 
are you? and why didn’t father come to meet 
me at the depot ?” 

With this she flew up the stairs like a bird, 
and by this time old Ollie was there to meet 
her. 

“La, miss, and is that you?” she said, stand- 
ing up in all her dignity. 

But in a minute Mary’s arms were right round 
her neck, and giving her a good hug and squeeze, 
she almost lifted her off her feet. 

“ Why, Ollie, how well you look, and how 
young you’ve grown!” 

“Shouldn’t have ’magined I could,” was the 
reply; but Ollie’s heart softened towards her, 
and already she was more than half willing 
Miss Mary should have her way in everything. 

Rushing past her, Mary bounded into the par- 
lor, where she found her father sitting gravely in 
the big parlor all alone. 

“O, my dear father, is this you ?”’ she asked ; 
“how I have longed to see you once more, and 
now what beautiful times we shall have together 
again” 





He shook his head sadly, but Mary appearing 
not to notice, said, ‘‘ Why, where’s mother? 
I expected to find her here.” 

“She’s in her room, my dear,’ 


replied her 





father ; ‘‘she is such an invalid she never leaves | 
it, cannot bear any noise, nor light, nor air, nor | 


anything, and so I’m always alone.”’ 

“« But you wont be any more, now that I have 
come, dear papa, for I shall take care of you, and 
see to you. 
when the other girls had so many letters from 
home, many a time I have cried bitterly because 
Ihad so few, and there seemed so few to love 
me; but you will love me now, ever, ever so 
much, dear papa, wont you? and we will be so 
happy; but I must runupand see mother. And 
Ollie, make a good bright fire in the parlor, do, 
and bring in the candles for tea, and give us tea 
here,” she said, coaxingly, “for to-night I’m 
sure you ought to celebrate my return home.” 

Ollie went off to do the best she could, and 
Mary flew up to her mother’s room, and eagerly 
rushed up to the bed to see her sick mother. 

“ Why, mother,” she said, “‘ why did you not let 
me know you had been ill all this time, and so 
have me come home and take care of you?) A 
nice little nurse I would have been; but I think 
now you will soon brighten, now you have your 
own daughter for a physician. But how close it 
is here; do have some air.’”” And so she opened 
the shutters and the window, and let in the beau- 
tiful light and air together. 

As she did so, Mrs. Hill languidly raised her- 
selfin bed,to look slyly at her daughter, to see what 
change the years had wrought, and as the golden 
light of the setting sun fell on her blue eyes and 
light, curling hair, on her rosy face, all radiant 
with the flush of health, she felt proud of the 
sight, and yet sighed to think what a lonely and 
dlesolate lot was before her. 

“OQ, mercy, Mary! that light almost kills my 
weak eyes, and the air is so bracing it half kills 
me,” she drawled out; “so I wish you would 
darken the room again just as it was before.” 

Mary complied. “But, mother, air and light 
are absolutely indispensable to every one, and 
we will begin to-morrow by gradually giving you 
a little of both, then by degrees you can bear 
more,” she said, “for you know now you are 
going to get well very fast.” 

Just then Ollie appeared with a small silver 
tray, on which there were some nice toast, a warm 
cup of tea, and a little piece of steak, announcing 
at the same time, that tea was ready for her 
below stairs. Kissing her mother, and promis- 
ing to see her early on the morrow, she went 
down, and found that Ollie had spread a tempt- 
ing table indeed. On her own plate she found a 
piece of hot steak, just enough for one person, 
but seeing her father had none, after cutting one 
or two mouthfuls off, for herself, she passed the 
rest to her father, saying she had no appetite for 
it for supper, and he ate it with such relish, Mary 
concluded that he ‘could not have eaten any 
meat for many a day. ; 

She chatted so busily all the time, her father 
said it was the most social meal he had had for 
years, and really he quite brightened up under its 
influence. Through the evening she entertained 
him constantly, and finding he was very fond of 
cribbage, she played several games with him, so 
that he actually laughed heartily many times. 

The charm was working; the gleam of sun- 
shine which had entered that dull house was 
already warming those three old, weary hearts, 
and hope prophesied the dawn of a brighter 
fature. 

When Mary retired for the night, it was long 
before she fell asleep, she was so engrossed, 
thinking of matters in her home. She saw how 
it all was, and the great struggle Ollie made to 
supply her mother with the little delicacies she 
required, and keep her father respectably genteel. 
Her head was full of plans for the future, of a 
thousand ways in which she would replenish the 
family coffers, and so, with deep thanksgivings 
in her heart for her safe return home, she finally 
sank into a profound and refreshing slumb 

The next morning she held a long consultation 
with Ollie, and found everything just as she had 
expected. Seeing two unoccupied rooms on the 
lower floor, round on the side of the house where 
her father never entered, she decided these might 
be let to some milliner or seamstress, and at 
once put up a paper in the window to that effect. 
She knew by mufiling the door-bell on that side, 
the noise would never reach her mother’s room. 
As the house was so finely located, the rooms 
were taken at once, and Ollie and she rejoiced 
together over the new addition to their straitened 
income. 

Then she went into a big parlor, and let in 
the full, clear light of day, which was such a 
stranger in that great house. She saw the drab 
colored furniture was worn and faded, so she 
went and bought some pretty patch, and set her- 
self to work, intending as fast as she could to 
cover all the chairs and sofas and crickets with 
the bright, clean covering, and then with some 
new white muslin curtains, and her piano open, 
the room would look cheerful and habitable 
once more. 

At first Mrs. Hill thought the noise of the 
piano down stairs would entirely shatter her 
feeble nerves, but by degrees the music soothed 
her, and she was glad to hear it, and she felt it 
varied the monotony of her tedious life. Then 
Mary took her embroidery and sat in her mother’s 
room and by making it necessary for her to have 
the light, her mother soon became accustomed 
to it, and even to the air, as Mary liked to feel it 
come sailing in around the room. 

She was so agreeable, Mrs. Hill found herself 
longing for the hours when her daughter was by 
her side, and by degrees Mary prevailed upon her 
mother to sit up, increasing the time every day, 
and then she interested her in her work and her 
hooks, till Mrs. Hill’s sick room became quite 
another place. Sometimes they had tea up there, 
and Mr. Hill came up, and it was like the old 
times, only far happier. 

Mary gave music lessons, and taught drawing, 
though her parents never suspected it, and this, 
added to the rent of the house, made their in- 
come ampler than it had been for a good while. 
Even old Ollie fatted up by the change, and 








O, dear! often at boarding-school | 





blessed Miss Mary’s return a thousand times a 
day. 

Finally Mary was so fortunate as to prevail 
upon her father to work, and to overcome his 
pride in filling an humble post. He thought 
because he could not have a large salary, it was 
not well to take any, but Mary convinced him 
that a small one was better than none, and might 
lead to a better, so once more he began to work 
again, and his good spirits and health returned. 

One night, as Mary and her father were taking 
their tea in the parlor, to their surprise the door 
opened, and in walked Mrs. Hill. She began to 
speak of the cheerful, comfortable aspect of the 
room, the bright fire, the new patch, the beautiful 
flower on the mantel; and Mary flying around 
put her mother into the most comfortable easy 
chair, and gave hera nice screen to shade her 
eyes. 


That was a joyous evening in the big parlor, 


for her mother confessed to the utter selfishness 
of her past life, the reproach she had felt from 
her daughter’s example, and her determination 
to lead a new life from that time; a resolve she 
most faithfully kept. But Mary, seeing her 
mother’s health was still delicate, proposed their 
moving into the country, and while her parents 
were strongly attached to their city home, she 
overcame their prejudices, and convinced them 
they could let their present abode for a hand- 
some sum, and live more cheaply, and to better 
advantage in the country. So she looked about, 
and soon found a sweet little cottage in Brook- 
line, all covered with vines, with a small garden 
in front, full of beautiful flowers. This she at 
once engaged, and i diately moved her 
parents into the new home. 

And now Harry, the only son, was daily ex- 
pected, who had been long away over the waters, 
wholly ignorant of the change in his father’s cir- 
cumstances. He had not seen his sister since she 
was very young, and as she wasrather wild then, 
and something of a romp, she was no great 
favorite with him. Mary formed a plan to tease 
him, and made her parents and Ollie promise 
not to betray her. 

He arrived at last, a fine, handsome fellow, and 
as he was talking with his parents, in walked a 
prim maiden who was introduced as his cousin 
Susan from China. No one hardly would have 
recognized Mary; for she had put aside her 
curls, powered her hair, and combed it all straight, 
put a small black silk cap on the back of her 
head, and a white dress cap outside of it. ‘Then 
she made herself very prim and stiff. Harry 
never for a moment suspected it was his own 
sister Mary. 

For a while Harry never knew how it was 
everything could go so well under no one’s care 
but Ollie’s; he never did anything himself—not 
even to black his boots—so he put them outside 
the door every night, and always found them 
bright and shining m the morning. He chatted 
often with cousin Susan, admiring her good 





‘sense, and at times actually found himself think- 


ing she was wonderfully agreeable and fascina- 
ting. She joked him about his distrust of Mary, 
but he always said he never cared to see the little 
romp, or was in no hurry to do so, for when she 
came home, the whole house wouid be in an up- 
roar, and she had better be kept at boarding- 
school as long as possible. 

But by watching, he found it was cousin 
Susan who was the presiding genius of the house, 
his mother’s contidant, and his father’s best 
friend, and one morning, O, how terribly morti- 
tied he was, when he found it was she who 
blacked ail his boots with her little, soft, whité 
hands. He did them himself, after that, and 
really found he was falling in love with his fus- 
cinating, lovely, cousin Susan. 

“QO, dear, what should he do? for he was 
without a cent in the world, and wasn’t ready to 
support a wife; besides he had- never done any- 
thing all his lite.” 

Susan finding she had gained her point, and 
won his affections, thought it high time to reveal 
herself; so one morning she dressed herself as 
Mary Hill, brought forward her sunny golden 
curls, removed the powder, put oa a simple 
white muslin, and seated herself with a work- 
basket, in the parlor, with her back to the door 
by which Harry must enter the room. 

“Good morning,” Cousin Susan, he said, as 
he entered rather late; but surprised that he 
received no answer, he went nearer, when ina 
moment fond arms were round his neck, and he 
heard the words, ‘‘ why, Harry, don't you know 
your own sister Molly yet!” 

It was cousin Susan’s voice, but he hardly 
recognized the being he had knowa, in the sunny, 
beaming little figure that now stood before him. 
And Mary told him her whole history, from the 
first hour of her return from boarding-school, 
and when Harry found how self-sacriticing and 
noble she had been, he resolved he would go 
away the very next day and not return till he 
was worthy to be the brother of such a glorious 
sister, and could bring his offering to support his 
parents. 

And he kept his word; as he prospered, he 
kept sending remittances home, and finally when 
he had secured an ample forcune, he returned to 
share it with his own dear ones. Ollie was 
released from all labor, made rich; yet she con- 
tinued to remain with them, as her life was all 
bound up in theirs. 

Wealth was liberally lavished upon Mary, and 
many poor and needy ones blessed her wherever 
she went. Far and wide, all rose up and called 
her blessed, and everywhere she was known as 
the GLEaM oF SUNSHINE. 





UNNECESSARILY SHARP. 


Under this heading the Albion Spirit of Seventy 
Six has the following with regard to a “ poic”’ in 
that vicinity. ‘‘ Not long since we were favored 
with a ‘poetical’ communication. It did not 
exactly meet our appreciation, and we returned 
it (at the especial request of the author) with a 
few remarks giving the advice that the ear ought 
to be cultivated to enable the writer to judge 
more accurately of rhythm. He now writes us 
that he has been cultivating his ear, and asks us 
to publish his poem as he originally sentit. We 
now withdraw our advice and caution him against 
further cultivation, as his ears are now several 
degrees beyond the ordinary size, and an inch or 
two might affect his voice.” 








HOW JAKEY TRIED TO SELL HIS PUP. 


There are few of the old school specimens of 
the genus ‘‘ Mose ”—the Mose that Chanfrau so 
ably delineates—to be found at the present day ; 
but “Jakey,” a butcher in our ward, on the 
shady side of fifty, is “‘dne of em.” Eminently 
conservative in all his views, he has never paid 
the slightest attention to the innovations of 
fashion on the dress of his class, and he still re- 
tains the pantaloons of the cut known as the 
forty inches round the bottom pattern, the green, 
bob-tailed coat with the brass buttons, the half- 
double-breasted vest, the straight rimmed hat, and 
soap locks. He still wears the latter article with 
the back of the rim resting on the top of the head, 
and the front of it on the ridge of his nose ; he still 
carries his cigar in the extreme left corner of his 
mouth ; he still expectorates scientifically, and he 
still walks with a gallusswing. Well, Jakey had 
a bull-terrier pup which he wished to dispose of, 
and a few days since “one o’ the boys” of his 
acquaintance—a practical joker—told him that a 
well-known dry-goods merchant on Broadway 
wanted to perchase a rat dog to take to the 
country with him, to rid his house there of the 
rats which infested it. The information was 
received by Jakey as having been given in good 
faith, and the next day he might have been seen 
going along Broadway, holding his canine friend 
by a chain, towards the dry-goods merchant’s 
piace of business. Now, the merchant in 
question is one of the most fastidious gentlemen 
above ground, and he has a holy horror of dogs 
of whatever kind, especially in the summer sea- 
son. Jakey moved leisurely along until he 
reached the establishment of which he was in 
search, and then after stopping a moment to 
r itre, he app hed one of the clerks, who 
had just handed a lady customer to her carriage, 
and said, “ Sa-y-y—look’er here, pin!” (in 
Jakey’s vocabulary “pin,” when applied to a 
human being, means dry-goods clerk). ‘ Look’er 
here, pin! Is Mr.——in the shanty?” “ Mr. 
—— is inside, I believe,’ replied the clerk, 
stiffly. ‘Kem alang!” said Jakey, giving the 
unfortunate quadruped at his heels a jerk which 
landed him from the steps to the interior of the 
store. “* Kem alang !” he repeated, as he dragged 
the brute through a crowd of fashionably dressed 
ladies, and made his way up to where the propri- 
etor of the establishment was conversing with a 
knot of his best customers, concerning the open- 
ing night at the Academy of Music, and in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the shock which his nerves, as 
well as the nerves of his fair friends, was about to 
experience. ‘The tenor is positively entrancing,” 
exclaimed one of the ladies. ‘ It isn’t often one 
hears such a voice as——.” It was at this point 
that Jakey claimed a hearing. “Sa-y-y! ‘Take 
and look’er here!” he exclaimed, with the voice 
of a Stentor, at the same time holding up his 
index finger the better to secure attention ; “‘ it’s 
my putin, now! You wanter buy a dog, don’t 
yer! Well, jest take and look at that one, will 
yer. He’sa dog! heis! He can lick any dog 
in the United States of his weight, and he wont 
let a rat stay on the same side ot the street with 
him, and yer kin have him for five!” Jakey ex- 
pected, of course, that the merchant would jump 
atso liberal an offer, but he was greatly surprised, 
and not a little indignant, when, at the bidding of 
the merchant, he was seized by a number of stal- 
wart “pins,” and together with his dog, thrust 
forcibly into the street. Jakey has his dog “on 
sale” yet.—New York Dispatch. 


: Floral Department, — 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
Crown the board with flowers, 
2 Rather than with wine— 
Thus our festal hours 
Glorious shall shine, 
Thus for Beauty's bowers 
Glories we'll entwine, 
And worthy of the goddess 
Shall be the tioral shrine.—Evgenz Davavur. 


























Bulbs, 

That bulbs require a large amount of water is proved 
from the fact that they will grow in water alone. Bulbs 
never last more than one year, a new one forming every 
season after the plant has done flowering, as the old bulb 
wastes away. Hence new bulbs are formed every year in 
the tulip and hyacinth at the side of theold bulb; in the 
crocus and gladiolus, and many of the Cape Iracer, over 
the bulb, and in the bulbous Irises, etc., under the bulb. 





Auriculas, 

Auriculas, when grown as florist flowers, have almost 
innumerable names, but they may be divided into three 
classes, viz., those with green edges, those with gray 
edges, and those of only one color, which are called 
‘* selfs.” No auricula is valued when it is ‘‘ pin-eyed,”’ 
that is, if the style and stigma appear above the anthers. 





The Madeira Vine. 

The Madeira Vine (Basella Tuberose), from its glossy 
foliage and fragrant white flowers has become a universal 
favorite. We have known it to grow forty feet ina 
single season, 80 that it is an admirable climber-for an 
arbor when an i diate effect is desirable. It may be 
kept through the winter in a pot in the cellar. 








Saving Seeds. 

For keeping seeds a lady ought to have a small cabinet, 
which she might construct of pasteboard, with as many 
drawers as there are letters in the alphabet; and, as her 
seeds are put up in papers, she can tie the packets oreach 
genus by themselves, and put them in the proper drawer. 
Small phials are also very good to keep seeds in 





Calceolarias. 

Innumerable hybrids of the genus Calceolaria have 
been produced, varying through every possibie shade of 
crimson, brown, orange, purple, pink and yellow, some- 
times spotted, and sometimes delicately melting into 
white. They are half-hardy, and readily propagated by 
cuttings. 


Roses. : 

There are many roses which, like the crimson China, 
will keep on growing and blooming all the winter, and 
young plants from cuttings will continue to bloom for 
many months together, if not quite continuously. 





Doronicum—Leopard’s Bane. 

Showy perennial plant, with large, dark yellow flowers, 
which look well ina border. One species is a native of 
Siberia, and bears white flowers. 





Indoor Vines. 

The Germany Ivy, the morning glory, placed in pots, 
and removed to the parlor, make very beautiful orna- 
ments, by stretching strings for them to elimb upon in 
bay-windows exposed to the sua. 





Fuchsias. 

To make fuchsias flourish they should be grown in a 
mixture of vegetable earth, or peat, sandy loam and a 
little well-rolled dung, which must be kept moist, but by 
no means sodden. 


Dittany of Crete. 

This is a kind of Marjoram, with pink flowers, s native 
of Candia, which is quite hardy, but should be grown in 
rich mould. A branch of it hung upin a room is said 
to keep away insects 





Evergreens. 

No garden should be without its due proportion of 
evergreens. When the flowers are all gone, they impart 
a cheerfulness even to the dead of winter 
Cut Flowers. 

The sppearance of a conservatory is very much assisted 
by a few vases for cut flowers. With care about the wa- 
ter, cut flowers may be kept fresh for several days 


’ : : 

Hester's Picnic. 

Judge Burke, who came from Ireland, and was . 
thing of a man in South Carolina about the time of the 
revolutionary war, was very apt to make mistakes even 
in his office of circuit judge. On one occasion, having 
to pass sentence of death on a man who had been legaliy 
convicted, he concluded as usual with the words, * that 
ae be hanged by the neck until you are dead;” to this 

¢ unfortunately added, *‘1 am sorry for it, my friend: 
it is what we must all come to ’’—and the solemnity of 
the scene was interrupted by # burst of laughter, at which 
the judgs was the only one surprised. 


SAARAA NAR AAR AA AAA 


A vagabond looking fellow, but with some wit, never. 
theless, was brought before a trate at Tourbridge, 
ou the charge of stealing turnips. After making some 
droll remark, he was asked by the magistrate : 

iene? ,dida’t you take the turnips found in your 
pocket’’ 

* Certainly not,” said the prisoner. ‘‘I went to sleep 
in the field among the turnips, and the three you found 
in my pockets grew in them while I lay there, the heat 
of my body causing them to shoot up faster than ordina- 
ry. 1 steal turnips, your worship! 1’d scorn the idea!” 


In a joiiy company, each one was to ask a question. 
If it was auswered, the proposer paid a forfeit; or if he 
could not auswer it himself, he paid a forfeit. Pat's 
question was: * How the little ground squirrel digs his 
hole without showing any dirt about the entrance! ’ 

When they all gave it up, Pat said: * Sure, do you 
see, he begins at the other end of the hole.”’ 

One ot the rest exclaimed: ** But how does he get 


ere?" 
~ Ah!” said Pat, ‘‘that’s your question—can you an- 
Bwe. 10 Yourself? ’ 


Ye Frogge.—The editor of the Savannah Georgian re- 
cently saw a frog entombed in achunk of ice, which came 
to lite when thawed out. Th pon, our P y 
furnishes the following, touching the natural history of 
this interesting creature : 

Ye frogge is one amphybyous animal with foure feete, 
& nayked boddie, aud wythout ever a taile. He hath a 
hoarse voyce, and loveyih much to use it on ye summer 
nights. Ue is remarkable for graceful swymming with 
rapidnesse, and for taking verrie largs leapps on ye lande. 


ah bea hh eae 





A PRINTER'S EPITAPH. 
Here lies a form—place no imposing stone 
‘To mark the Aead, where weary, 10 is lain; 
Tis matter dead!—ics mission all being done, 
Yo be distributed to dust again ; 
The body is but the type, at best, of man, 
Whose tvipress is the spirit’s deathiess page ; 
Worn out, the type is thrown to pi again, 
The unpression lives through an everual age. 


een ees 


A Western correspondent says: ‘: Iattended a wedding 

»@ few days siuce. Wishing to say something becoming 
the occasion, 1 approached the tair young bride in the 
course of the evening, and after congratulating her on 
her departure from the state of singie biessedness, I 
wished her a pleasant voyage down the river of life. She 
said she Loped so, but she heard there was a great deal of 
fever on the river now—she hoped they wouldn't catch it 
on the way down.”’ 


EPIGRAM. 

Tis doubtless true—for all the critics say so— 
A mighty bard was P. Ovidius Naso. 
Indeed ‘twere very hard to think he can die, 
Who wrote the celebrated Ars Amandi. 
Yet, still 1 tind that comprehensive treatise, 

‘or moderns, singularly 1ucompiete is: 
Aud, with his thousand love-tricks, ‘tis surprising 
He never once suggested advertising. 


tended the examination of the first class in dictionary 
and spelling, at the high school of that city: 

Teacher (w Bob 8 Spell Admi 

b—A-d-m-i-t, admit, t-u-o-c-e, admittance. 

Teacher—Uood! Give the definition. 

Bob—‘twenty-five ceute—niggers and children half 
oo age seats reserved tor ladives—no smoking al- 
lowed. 





Egan, in addressing a jury, having exhausted every 
ordinary epithet of vile abuse, stopped for a word, and 
then added: 

* This naufrageous ruffian.”’ 

When alterwards asked by his friends the meaning of 
the word, he confessed he did not know, but said: 

** 1 thought it sounded weil!” 


Singular epitaphs are sometimes to be found. Robert 
Troliop, architect of the Exchange and Town Hall of 
Newcastle: 

** Here lies Robert Trollop 
Who made yon stones roll up 
When death took his soul up 
His body filled this hole up.” 


AAS AAA AAR 


* Say, nigga, cum and hab de pleasure of dinin’ wid 
your mos’ humble serbent, wont you, heh?” 

** Well, look here, Sam, I’se not particular in my socia- 
shuns, but | wish to know, fus’, before | vail mysef of 
your perlite iuptimashun, whar you hab your lodjins.”’ 

* No difference, nigga, whar 1 | 1 don't ax you 
to sleep wid me, but ouly to eat dinner in a ‘greeable so- 
ciumbulity.”’ 

A valuable Receipt.—We find the following receipt lying 
ou oc. cavie. Where it came from we do uot know: 
hawt Ginngirbred.—Tre © to kups of shugar a 
sawsir to therds fool uf mealtted lardd 4 leetle sault. A 
teespewnfooi of sody dysolved inn a litle wawrm wartir 
flower enuf too maik itt stiff role it very thin an kut it 
eaout an baik it a little nutmeg.— Nashua Telegraph. 

** John, what's a bakery?” 

‘* A place where they bake, sir.’’ 

** Winat’s a brewery ?”’ 

** A place where they brew.”’ 

** What’s a gallery?” 

‘Ti hi—a place where there's gals." 


Aman =ith one eye laid a wager with another person 
that he (the one-eyed person) saw more thun the other. 
The wager was accepted. 

‘You have lost,’ says the first; ‘I can see the two 
eyes in your face; and you can see only one in mine.” 

* Billy Jones,” said a bullying urchin to another lad, 
* next time I catch you alone, 1’) flog you like any- 
thing.” 

‘* Well,” replied Bill, ‘I aint often much alone; I 
commonly have my legs and my fists with me ”’ 

A friend of ours, who iss great ‘‘ Sabbatharian,” and 
who enjoys, nevertheless. an airing along the musical 
searhore, says he loves to see the sea calm on a Sunday, 
he is #0 averse to seeing ‘‘ Sabbath breakers.” 


** John,” said a father to his son, one day, when he 
caught Lim cuaving the ‘‘down’’ off his upper lip, 
* don’t throw your shaving water out where there areany 
barefooted boys, for they might get their teet pricked.”’ 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and popuiarity, 
lias become a ‘* hor word” from Maine to (altfor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, #!! over the wide extent of the United States. it 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


because 

(> It is just such & paper as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new type, and in « neat and beautiful style. 

It is of the mammoth size, yet contains uo adver- 

tisernents in its eight super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poms, stories of the 
sea, disceveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

(> It ts earefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
— of editorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deep'y inter- 
esting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

(> it numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
the reader frultivate s 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanicy 
that the gocd influence of such 


poptiar a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 





Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last 
rate, shal] reeeive the thirteenth 
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a to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, 
y M. a arg im the Clerk's Office of the 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 
A STORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXICO. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


[continugrp.] 
CHAPTER XVII. 


PHILIP AND THE PRIRSTESS. 

We pass over an interval of a week, at the 
expiration of which time Philip had been three 
days in his dreary cell, in a state of mind bor- 
dering on insanity. His food during that period 
had been of the plainest description, of which he 
had enough only to satisfy the most imperative 
demands of nature. It was night; though he 
had no means of marking the daily alternations of 
light and darkness. 

The door of his dungeon was slowly opened. 
A torch dazzled and nearly blinded the eyes of 
the prisoner. When the first blur of brightness 
had passed from his sight, he saw the priestess 
standing before him. 

“T feared,” she said, sorrowfully, “to find you 
in an evil plight, but scarcely so wretched as 
this.” 

“ Was it,” began Philip, “by your order that 
I was—” 

“ No—no [Ln answered » Monon, hastily. 
“Think not so harghl who owes you a 
debt of gratitude 078 never “mf I 
was gold, gold that brought you hither and con- 
signed you to this loathsome vault,”’ 

“I cannot comprehend,” said Philip, 

“You have tried to invade the great and long 
cherished secret of my people,” returned Monon 

“The Mountain of Gold!” exclaimed Philip. 

“To this mad desire you may attribute the 
misfortunes of yourself and friends," 

“ Friends?” 

“It is perhaps unknown to you that three 
others share these dungeons ?”’ 

“Relieve my suspense at once. Speak their 
names, lovely priestess.”’ 

“The youth, Pablo, a dark and 
Mexican—”’ 

“ Mateo Balseiro.” 

“And a tall man of your own country.” 

“Richard Crannage. Can you tell me noth- 
ing of that rough spoken yet honest fellow, who—” 

“He baffled our warriors. They could not 
take him. Four of them were slain by his own 
hand and several others fearfully wounded.” 

“ Brave Dawson!” 

“ Brave he truly is; but very barbarous in his 
speech and actions,” 

“Fair maiden,” said Philip, earnestly, “I 
trust that you intend these men no wrong. Your 
own womanly heart must revolt at the thought 
of violence and murder.” 

“I do not govern the Montezumas. They 
have a chief and he executes the will of his peo- 
ple; they clamor for your lives. An hundred 
daggers are ready to leap from their scabbards w 

driuk your blood. The secret of their wealth 
must live and die with them. No one will be 
able to say in years w come, ‘1 have found the 
Golden M of the M ee 

“ Priestess,” answered Philip, advancing « 
step and clasping his hands, “I would barter the 
golden mystery for your love.” 

Monon drew back, while her expression seem- 
ed to tremble between timidity and impatience. 
A glow of crimson appeared upon her cheeks. 

“Not this to me! Not thisto me!” she re 
joined. “I—I am already wedded.” 

“ To an inanimate object s thousand times less 
adorable than yourself.’ 

“It becomes not one doomed w death to 
spend his last hours in sacrilegious words like 


” 


sinister 





these 

“Tecare not! Icare not! if I but win your 
love,” added Vhilip, in tones of thrilling earnest 
ness, sinking upon one knee, and pressing the 
hem of her garments tw his lips 

“ Back! back!" she cried, alarmed at his im 
petuous enthusiasm 
mae! I came not for this.” 

She put forth her hand to push him from her ; 
thoughtlessly seizing it, Vhilip pressed it to his lips 
Monon shrieked with horror and indignation 

“ Madman! what have you done’ You have 
profaned the sacredness of my office. You have 
stained the purity of my person. Shrink back 
into your dungeon, lest the deity I serve strike 
you dead in his anger You have polluted my 
flesh with the unchastences of « human kiss.” 

Monon stood erect, burning with blushes, 


“You terrify, you anger | 


-< 


—- 


give 
er i 
“ 


you 


were 





resentment and grief 











